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Two Notable WlearVale Men, 





a distance of rather over a mile south- 
west of Wolsingham, in the pleasant Wear 
Valley, in the county of Durham, there 
nestles on the immediate southern bank of 
the river Wear, Holbeck House, the ancient home of the 
Craggs family. This secluded building is situated on the 
margin of the tiny stream of Hole Beck, whose crystal 
water renders the spot more picturesque as it ripples 
through a ferny glen with wooded banks. 

The old house, with the surrounding lands, is now the 
property of Colonel H. J. Wilkinson. Here, in Holbeck 
House, were deposited in 1875 by the owner of the 
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its ancient owners. These memorials are three engravings 
which at one time belonged to the Craggs family, and 
the following note is attached to the pictures :—‘I 
desire these engravings may be left where I have placed 
them at Holbeck House, the birth-place of James 
Craggs, Sen., and the ancient home of the Craggs family. 
They were presented by some of the family to Mr. 
Chapman of Wolsingham, on whose death they were 
sold by auction, and purchased by Mr. Josh. Nicholson, 
parish clerk, from whom I bought them in 1874. They 
are now in their original frames and glasses, and I wish 
them to remain so.—H. J. WILKINSON, late Major 9th 
Regiment, Curragh, 1875,” One is the portrait of the 
Right Hon, James Craggs, Secretary of State, &c. The 
engraving is dated 1720, and is by Virtue from the 
original portrait painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller. The 
second portrait is that of the Secretary’s father, James 
Craggs, Sen., Postmaster-General of Great Britain, and 
appears to have been engraved by Virtue in 1728 from 
a painting by Kneller in 1709, The third picture 
represents Edward Eliot, of Port Eliot, Cornwall, his 


wife Elizabeth, second daughter and co-heiress of James 
Craggs, Sen., and their two children, James and Eliza- 
beth. 

When Anthony Craggs, the grandfather of the Secre- 
tary of State, lived at Holbeck, the rector of the adjoin- 
ing parish of Stanhope was the Rev. Ferdinando 
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Moorcroft, one time master of Greatham Hospital, who 
was collated to Stanhope in 1608. He was rector of 
Heighington from 1625 to 1639, but appears in the mean- 
time to have retained the rectory of Stanhope up to the 
time of his death in 1641. In the Stanhope register we 
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find—“‘ Ann Moorecroft, daughter to Mr. Ffardenando 
Moorecroft of Stanhop, person, was bap. 28th Oct. 1628. 
Her godfather was Mr. Anthony Maxton [rector of 
Wolsingham]; her godmothers, Mrs. Ann Maddison and 
Mrs. Mary Phillopson.” This Ann was grandmother to 
Secretary Craggs, having married, June 22, 1654, at 
Heighington, Anthony Craggs of Wolsingham, a repre- 
sentative of an old family. 

Anthony and Ann Craggs had issue, James, who 
became Postmaster-General; Ann, born in 1661, who 
married Mr. George Robinson, London, died in 1726, 
and was buried at Charlton, Kent; and Ferdinando who 
died unmarried at the old home at Holbeck in the year 
1749, at the age of 78 years. 

James Craggs, son of Anthony, was born at Holbeck, 
and was baptised at Wolsingham Church, June 10, 1657. 
He married Elizabeth, sister of Brigadier Michael 
Richards, Surveyor-General of the Ordnance to George I. 
A manuscript accompanying the engravings above men- 
tioned gives the following particulars of Anthony’s son 
and grandson :—‘‘ Mr. Craggs was member of Parliament 
for Grampound from 1702 to 1713. He held several im- 
portant and lucrative positions under Government in the 
reigns of Queen Anne and her successor, George I. 
He died of a broken heart, March 16, 1721, one month 
after his son, to whom he was deeply attached, and on 
whom he built his hopes for the ennoblement of his 
family. The aspersion cast upon them both by the 
sufferers in the South Sea Bubble tended no doubt in a 
great measure to his sad end.” 

The elder Craggs was buried at Charlton in the county 
of Kent, where there is a tablet erected by his daughters 
to his memory bearing the following inscription :— 
**Here lies the body of James Craggs, late of Lon- 
don, Esq., one of His Majesty’s Postmasters-General. 
He was the son of Mr. Anthony Craggs of Holbeck, in 
the parish of Wolsingham, in the County Palatine of 
Durham, and died the 16th of March, 1720-21. He had 
issue one son and three daughters, viz., the Right Hon. 
James Craggs, Esq., one of the Principal Secretaries of 
State to his present Majesty, who died one month before 
his said father, and three daughters who survived him; 
Ann, who married John Newsham of Chadshunt, in the 
county of Warwick, Esq.; Elizabeth, who married 
Edward Eliot, of Port Eliot, in the county of Cornwall ; 
and Margaret, who married Samuel Trefusis, Esq., of 
Trefusis, in the county of Cornwall; which three 
daughters, in duty, erected this monument to the pious 
memory of the best of fathers.” 

Ann was thrice married, her last husband being Robert 
Nugent, Esq., created Earl Nugent; Elizabeth’s hus- 
band, Edward Eliot, Esq., was grandson of Nicholas 
Eliot, fifth son of Sir John Eliot, the patriot; and 
Margaret married lastly Sir John Hinde Cotton, Bart., 
and died without issue, 

“Burke’s Peerage,” after stating that Elizabeth 


married as above, mentions that Elizabeth’s husband, 
Edward Eliot, died in 1722, and was succeeded by his 
only son, James Eliot, who died unmarried in 1742, when 
the property reverted to his uncle, Richard Eliot, M.P., 
Receiver-General to the Prince of Wales. Richard Eliot 
married, according to the same authority, in 1726, 
Harriot, daughter of the Right Hon. James Craggs, 
Secretary of State, by whom he had issue, amongst others, 
Edward, his son and heir, who was afterwards M.P. for 
Cornwall. He assumed by sign-manual the additional 
surname of Craggs, and in 1784 was elevated to the peer- 
age by the title of Baron Eliot, of St. Germans, county 
Cornwall. His lordship was succeeded by his third son, 
John, who was created Earl of St. Germans in 1815, 
with remainder, in default of male issue, to his 
brother William who succeeded him. William married 
Lady Georgiana Augusta Leveson-Gower, the fourth 
daughter of Granville, first Marquis of Stafford, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, the distinguished Earl 
of St. Germans, who was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
in 1852. 

John Hamilton, second son of James, seventh Earl of 
Abercorn, married, according to Burke, Harriot, daughter 
of Secretary Craggs and widow of Richard Eliot, M.P. 
Their son John James, ninth Earl of Abercorn, was 
created in 1790 Marquis of Abercorn, and his grandson 
was created Duke of Abercorn. 

James Craggs, the younger, was engaged in various 
foreign courts, was in 1717 made Secretary of War, 
and in the following year one of the Secretaries of State 
to his Majesty George I. In 1720 his friend Pope thus 
wrote of him :— 

A soul as full of worth as void of pride, 

Which nothing seeks to show, or needs to hide, 
Which nor to guilt nor fear its caution owes, 
And boasts a warmth that from no passion flows. 
A face untaught to feign; a judging eye, 

That darts severe upon a rising lie, 

And strikes a blush through frontless flattery. 
All this thou wert ; and being this before, 
Know, kings and fortunes cannot make thee more. 
Then scorn to gain a friend by servile ways, 

Nor wish to lose a foe these virtues raise ; 

But, candid, free, sincere, as you began, 
Proceed—a Minister, but still a man. 

Be not (exalted to whate’er degree) 

Ashamed of any friend, not ev’n of me: 


The patriot’s plain, but untrod, path pursue ; 
If not, ’tis I must be ashamed of you. 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu said of him: ‘‘He had great 
vivacity, a happy memory, and flowing elocution ; he was 
brave and generous, and had an appearance of open- 
heartedness in his manners that gained him a universal 
goodwill, if not a universal esteem.” Craggs was the 
patron of the poet Pope, who wrote some of his Homer’s 
“*Tliad” and “‘ Odyssey ” on the backs of letters received 
from the Secretary of State, who was styled by Gay as 
**bold, generous Craggs, whose heart was ne’er disguised.” 
Addison, just before his death, bequeathed to him his 
works, which, however, Craggs did not live to receive. 
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Tickell, in the dedication of his edition of Addison’s 
works, which appeared in 1721, writes as follows :— 


These works divine which on his death-bed laid, 
To thee, O Craggs, the expiring sage conveyed ; 
Great but ill-omened monument of fame, 

Nor he survived to give nor thou to claim. 

Swift after him thy social spirit flies, 

And close to his how soon they coffin lies. 

Blest pair ! whose union future bards shall tell 

On future tongues, each other boast farewell, 
Farewell whom joined in fame, in friendship tried, 
No chance could sever, nor the grave divide. 


James Craggs died Feb. 16, 1720, aged 35 years, and was 
buried in Westminster, where his epitaph exists ; the con- 
cluding lines in Pope’s epistle to Addison in 1715 were 
added to the inscription. 


Jacospus CRaGGs, 
REGI MAGN BRITANNIZ& A SECRETIS 
ET CONSILIIS SANCTIORIBUS, 

PRINCIPIS PARITER AC POPULI AMOR ET DELICIZ; 
VIXIT TITULIS ET INVIDIA MAJOR 
ANNOS, HEU PAUCOS, XXXV, 

OB. FEB. XVI. MDCCXX. 


Statesman, yet friend to Truth ! of soul sincere, 
In action faithful, and in honour clear ! 

Who broke no promise, served no private end, 
Who gain’d no title, and who lost no friend ; 
Ennobled by himself, by all approved, 

Praised, wept and honour’d by the muse he loved. 


The portrait which appears on page 49 is that of the 
elder Craggs—the Postmaster-General. It is copied from 
an engraving of a picture by Zincka in the Marquis of 
Buckingham’s collection at Stowe, which engraving was 
published in 1807. WiiiamM Mortey EcGiestone. 
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James Craggs, the elder, joined with his father in 
cutting off the entail and selling the whole of the small 
family property. He afterwards made his way to 
London, finding employment in various capacities. 
Some assert he began life as a country barber. This, if 
not strictly true, is quite possible, for his earlier occupa- 
tions were not of the very highest character, and this 
part of his career is surrounded with considerable ob- 
scurity. 

The Duke of Norfolk promoted him to the post of 
steward in 1684. He next formed one of the Duke of 
Marlborough’s household, in which, by assiduity and 
shrewd administrative ability, he contrived to attract the 
attention of her Grace ‘* The Viceroy,” who soon in- 
stalled him as the manager of her business affairs. On 
the 4th of March, 1695, Craggs, who was at this time 
engaged in business as an army clothier, refused to sub- 
mit his books to the inspection of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to examine the public accounts of the kingdom. 
Three days afterwards he was compelled to appear 
before the Commons. He was then sent to the Tower as 
an obstructive to the official inquiry into the regulations 
of the public income (vide “ Parl. Hist., vol. v., cols. 
892-5). In 1702, Craggs—through Queen Sarah’s influence 
—was elected as one of the members for the borough 
of Grampound, of which he remained representative 
until Anne’s fourth Parliament was dissolved in August, 


1713. It was in 1715 that he was appointed joint Post- 
master-General with Charles, fourth Lord Cornwallis. 

Craggs was deeply involved in the transactions of the 
South Sea Company, though not an actual director at the 
time the crash came. At the beginning of 1721, the 
House of Commons appointed a secret committee of 
inquiry, before which Craggs wasexamined. From their 
third report, which did not reach the consideration of the 
House until after Craggs’s death, it was found that no 
less than £40,000 of South Sea Stock had been paid for 
out of the cash of the company for his use and 
benefit, £30,000 of which sum had actually been 
transferred to him. Shortly after this discovery, the 
Commons passed an Act by which all the property 
acquired by Craggs since lst Dec., 1719, was confiscated 
for the relief of those who had suffered by the collapse of 
the famous (or infamous) bubble. One of the recitals of 
the Act (7 Geo. L., c. 28) sets out that ‘“‘James Craggs the 
elder, esquire, was a notorious accomplice and con- 
federate with the said Robert Knight, and some of the 
late directors of the South Sea Company, in carrying 
out their corrupt and scandalous practices ; and did by 
his wicked influence and for his own exorbitant gain 
promote and encourage the pernicious execution of the 
late South Sea scheme.” 

To a character of great energy and eminent financial 
ability, Craggs added the remarkable ‘talent of reading 
men, and by a peculiar way of gaining on the minds of 
those he dealt with.” Few scruples troubled his mind. 
Lord Sunderland, while in attendance on the king at 
Hanover, had entrusted his interests to the care of 
Craggs. Walpole and his party got possession of a 
scandal very much against Lord Sunderland; in fact, 
a tale difficult to counteract by common means. Old 
Craggs, therefore, at once sent to Sir Robert Walpole 
requesting to see him, acknowledged the truth of the 
story, but informed him that any attempt to make the 
least use of it would send him (Craggs) on the instant 
to the Lord Mayor, before whom he would make oath 
that he (Walpole) had held a long conversation with the 
Pretender. Walpole, enraged, declared it was a gross 
falsehood. Craggs replied that possibly it might be, but 
he would swear to it and accompany it with such cir- 
cumstances as would make it be believed beyond dis- 
proof, and added that Walpole knew he was able and 
capable of it. (‘‘Life of William, Earl of Shelburne,” 
1875, 1, 40-1.) 

James Craggs, the younger, was born April 9th, 
1686, in the city of Westminster. Before completing 
his education at a school in Chelsea, he was sent 
to travel on the Continent, where, after spending 
some time at the Hanoverian Court, he gained the 
favour of the Elector through the influence of the Coun- 
tess of Plater. He next visited the Court of Turin, and 
was afterwards appointed resident to the King of 
Spain at Barcelona. At the commencment of the cam- 
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paign of 1709 he was in Flanders. In September he 
was returned to the House of Commons for the borough 
of Tregony, and on the day before the Queen’s death he 
was despatched by the Council to Herrenhausen to inform 
the future king of the measures which had been taken 
to secure his succession to the throne. Some months after 
this journey, he was rewarded with the post of cofferer to 
the Prince of Wales. At the general election in January, 
1715, Craggs was again returned for Tregony, and on 
April 13, 1717, he was appointed Secretary of War in the 
place of William Pulteney, afterwards Earl of Bath. 
Upon Addison’s retirement, Craggs succeeded him as one 
of the principal Secretaries of State, with the charge of 
the Southern Department. 

Cragg’s political career was wonderfully rapid. His 
remarkable mastery of detail and readiness in debate 
enabled him quite to hold his own against Walpole and 
others in the House of Commons. According to Old- 
mixon, Addison ‘was pleased to say of his successor that 
he was as fit a man for the part as any in the kingdom; 
and that he never knew any man who had a greater 
genius for business, whetber in Parliament or out of Par- 
liament, than young Mr. Craggs, as,” continued he, “‘will 
appear by his conduct.” 

Unluckily this high commendation was doomed to be 
belied, owing to Cragg’s implication in the affairs of the 
South Sea Company. There was, however, but scant 
evidence against him in the seven reports of the secret 
committee, and the most that can be laid to this charge 
is that, at his suggestion, the Duchess of Kendal and 
other ladies were bribed with presents of stock in order 
to facilitate the passing of the company’s bill through 


Parliament. C. H. STEPHENSON. 
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** James Craggs,” says Macaulay’s History of England, 
*“*had begun life as a barber. He had then been a 
footman. His abilities, eminently vigorous, though not 
improved by education, had raised him in the world, and 
he was now entering upon a career which was destined 
to end, after many years of prosperity, in unutterable 
misery and despair. He had become an army clothier. 
He was examined as to his dealings with colonels of 
regiments, and, as he obstinately refused to produce 
his books, he was sent to the Tower.” 

The reference the historian thus makes to the elder 
Craggs appears in that part of Macaulay’s History which 
deals with the events of 1695. Twenty-seven years later, 
when that marvellous instance of infatuation, the South 
Sea Bubble, came to the surface, James Craggs found 
himself again in trouble. He was accused of receiving 
shares in the company to the amount ot £659,000. ‘On 
the very day,” says Cassell’s ‘‘ History of England,” 
** that one of the reports respecting the South Sea Bubble 
was being read in the House of Commons, James Craggs, 
Secretary of State, died. His complaint was small-pox, 
but the state of mind caused by this exposure is supposed 


to have rendered the malady fatal. His father, who 
was Postmaster-General, was so shamefully involved in 
the same dishonest proceedings that he took poison.” 

A story is told of William Whiston, the translator of 
** Josephus,” to this effect :—A party, in which Addison, 
Pope, Walpole, and Craggs were included, was debating 
whether a Secretary of State could be an honest man, and 
Whiston was asked for his opinion. Craggs said “ it 
might do for a fortnight, but not longer”; when, with 
much simplicity, Whiston inquired, ‘* Mr. Secretary, did 
you ever try it for a fortnight ?” HERopotvs. 


Sailors’ Strikes an the Tyne. 





gy UNNING back through the files of the Wew- 
ras castle Chronicle for a century, we come upon 
¥e| numerous examples of the conflicts between 

w=) Jabour and capital engaged in maritime 
affairs. These, in the old days, were called ‘‘sticks,” 
but latterly have passed under the more general name 
of “strikes.” 

1775. 

A temporary combination of the seventy coalowners 
who then practically monopolised the mining trade of 
the district resulted in raising the price of coal delivered 
on board in the river a shilling a chaldron. ‘This does 
not appear a very serious matter ; but in order to under- 
stand its bearings, it is only necessary to state that four 
or five years previously an export duty had been placed 
upon coal, and this had brought up the price to such a 
point that both Germany and Scotland could almost 
compete with England in the markets of Holland and 
Scandinavia. So unprofitable had the carrying of coal 
become that in Sunderland, which had formerly boasted 
of turning out twenty ships a year, there had been only 
one new ship launched in 1774. At this juncture the 
shilling rise was announced, and at once the shipowners 
of the two ports resolved, first, that they would load no 
coal at the advanced rates, and, next, that they would 
maintain their seamen in the meanwhile on condition 
that they would not abandon their ships. The sailors 
were quite willing to stand by their employers; but, as 
they were to get only their rations, they naturally desired 
to terminate the strike as soon as possible. A few ship- 
owners stood aloof from the combination, and the sailors 
adopted rather strong measures to prevent them from 
getting their ships to sea. Something of this kind had 
evidently been counted on by the coalowners, for almost 
immediately after they had determined to demand the 
extra shilling they applied for the reinforcement of the 
military in Newcastle. Three companies of the 3lst 
Regiment were accordingly withdrawn from Tynemouth 
Castle, and billetted upon publicans in Newcastle. After 
a fortnight of occasional disturbance, two or three troops 
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of the North British Dragoons were drafted off from 
Durham; and such was the excitement that when the 
dragoons arrived on Gateshead Fell they loaded their 
muskets, fully expecting to see Newcastle in flames. The 
sailors, under the inspiring orders or sanction of their 
employers, struck the topmasts and unrigged several of 
what may be called the non-union ships in the London 
trade. One shipowner applied to the magistrates of 
Newcastle for assistance to get his ship out to sea; and 
Mr. Alderman Blackett went down the river, took with 
him the water bailiff and several constables, and, having 
gone on board, got the ship safely over the bar, although 
the banks were crowded with excited sailors. This bold 
feat appears to have broken the back of the strike. At 
all events, the number of those who deserted the cause 
rapidly increased, and by about the end of the month 
of March all was once more quiet. 
1777. 

In the early part of this year there was great commotion 
among the Tyne seamen in consequence of the activity 
of the press-gang. Two serious occurrences served to show 
the hatred with which Tyne sailors regarded the iniqui- 
tous press system. The tales are somewhat variously told, 
but substantially they are as follows:—On the 12th 
Feburary, in the evening, the impressed men on board 
the tender Speedwell or the Union rose on the crew, and 
took possession of the ship. The other tenders in the 
harbour opened fire on the sloop, as also did the guns in 
Clitford’s Fort, but in spite of all she got safely to sea. 
On arriving at Scarborough seventeen of the pressed men 
went ashore and escaped. A fortnight later a more 
formidable demonstration was organised. The collier 
sailors combined to prevent the other tenders from sailing. 
Lieutenant Okes, of the special service, having got wind 
of the plot, manned his cutter and one or two other 
boats, and then proceeded in search of the offenders. 
Coming up with one ship’s boat, containing 20 men, he 
forthwith impressed them for his Majesty’s service ; but, 
in the meantime, great numbers of sailors had to go on 
board the marked ships, and from the forecastle they 
pelted the obnoxious officer with billets of wood and cob- 
coal. The lieutenant aimed at them with his blunderbuss, 
but without effect. Then, according to the evidence he 
gave subsequently, his weapon went off by accident, 
wounding one man fatally. But the whole story of the 
press-gang will have to be told later. 

1792. 

Writing to Lord (then Captain) Nelson, from Morpeth, 
in the year 1792, under date 14th November, Lord 
Collingwood alludes to the insurrectionary spirit of the 
Tyne seamen as follows :—‘‘ There are great commotions 
in our neighbourhood at present. The seamen at Shields 
have embarked themselves, to the number of 1,200 or 
1,400, with a view to compel the owners of the coal ships 
to advance their wages; and, as is generally the case 
when they consider themselves the strongest party, their 


demand has been exorbitant. Application has been made 
to Government for such assistance as the remedy of this 
evil might require. They have sent the Drake and 
Martin sloops to join the Racehorse, which was here 
before, and some troops of dragoons, whuse presence, I 
hope, will dispose the Johnnies to peace, without their 
having occasion to act. But the times are turbulent, and 
the enthusiasm for liberty is raging even to madness.” 
1796, 

Throughout the greater part of this year there were 
disturbances on the Tyne. Severe measures were taken 
on both sides. In many cases the sailors took the 
cominand out of the hands of the masters. At length, 
when about fourscore of the ringleaders had been pressed, 
the excitement subsided. 

1819. 

The next great disturbance on the river was chiefly 
confined to the keelmen, but both on the Tyne and the 
Wear the seamen were agitating for an advance of wages 
from £2 10s. to £3—a circumstance which tended to 
aggravate the public excitement in connection with the 
demands of the keelmen. On October 14, the disturb- 
ances culminated in a serious riot. The Mayor of New- 
castle (Mr. Archibald Reed) had proceeded down the 
river with the civil power, aided by the boats of his 
Majesty’s ships, with a view of opening the navigation of 
the river (which had been interrupted for some time by 
the proceedings of the keelmen), and had gone on shore 
at North Shields. After the Mayor and the other 
gentlemen who accompanied him had retired to the 
Northumberland Arms Inn, the mob made an attack, 
with paving-stones and other missiles, upon the Speedwell 
steam packet ; several of the peace officers and the cox- 
swain of the packet were severely hurt; the marines 
then fired in protection of themselves and those in the 
steamboat, when unfortunately one man, named Joseph 
Cleckson, was’ shot upon the New Quay. This so 
exasperated the mob that they turned their fury upon 
the inn, with threats of vengeance against the Mayor, 
and exclaiming that they wculd have blood for blood. 
By the application of some iron pipes, they soon de- 
molished the doors and windows of the inn, and liberated 
a man who had been taken into custody when in the 
act of throwing stones. By the spirited exertions of Mr. 
Donkin, the high constable of the district, they were held 
some time in check, and opportunity was thus afforded the 
Mayor and other gentlemen to escape by the back part of 
the inn. From the fury with which they were actuated, 
there was too much reason to fear that they would have 
carried their threats into execution; and so eager were 
they to attain their object, that they searched almost 
every part of the house. They also sought to wreak their 
vengeance on the officers in the steamboat, but these had 
fortunately escaped in boats over to the south side of the 
river. The mob continued in the streets in the most 
tumultuous state till a late hour; but the arrival of a 
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party of the 6th Dragoon Guards from the barracks at 
Newcastle somewhat quieted the fears of the inhabitants. 
The town continued agitated for several days. The in- 
quest on Joseph Cleckson lasted five days, and resulted 
in a verdict of “‘ Justifiable homicide.” On the verdict 
becoming known the keelmen were again terribly excited. 
Mr. Coppin, one of the jury, was shot at in his own 
house the same evening, but the thickness of the shutters 
saved him. Mr. Fenwick also was attacked in a similar 
manner under a mistake, as it was his brother who acted 
as foreman to the jury on the inquest. Mr. Hall, 
another of the jury, was also molested. The inhabitants 
were in the greatest alarm, They entered into a sub- 
scription and offered a reward of 300 guineas for the con- 
viction of the perpetrators of these outrages. The streets 
were for several successive nights patrolled by cavalry, 
constables, and infantry. Government sent a ship of 
war. The keelmen, however, having gained a part of 
their objects, returned to work on Friday, the 22nd 
October. 
1831. 

The high wages for the London voyage during the early 
part of this year were the result of long-continued 
pressure on the part of the seamen of the port ; but no 
sooner did it become known in London, Hull, and other 
ports than large numbers of men came down to the Tyne 
in search of employment. The labour market was soon 
over supplied, and those who had come thus far north in 
the hope of getting £4 a voyage were induced to 
offer their services under the current rates. This led toa 
serious breach of the peace on the 22nd of July in South 
Shields Market Place. On the 26th the ship Atlas 
was boarded, and a demand made for her articles in 
order to show whether the men on board had accepted the 
lower wages. This was peremptorily refused. The 
boarders then took measures to stop the vessel from going 
to sea. Assistance having been obtained from H.M.S. 
Orestes, fourteen of the disatfected were arrested. 
Having been examined before the magistrates at New- 
castle, they were liberated on bail to come up at the next 
Sessions to answer a charge of riot. Butso far as the 
newspaper report of the following October Session goes, 
there is reason to conclude that they wers never called 
upon to appear. 

1851, 

This year opened amidst almost unprecedented agita- 
tion among seamen, partly in consequence of several 
highly obnoxious clauses in the Mercantile Shipping Act. 
The actual strike, however, proceeded upon a demand for 
a rise of wages from £4 to £4 10s. per London voyage, 
and £3 per month foreign. Sunderland and the two 
Shields towns acted together in the business with great 
fidelity. Hartlepool also threw in its los with the discon- 
tented. Many meetings were held, both at Shields and 
Sunderland, the seamen from one port marching in pro- 
cession with banners and music to meet and confer with 


their brethren in another port. On Saturday, the 24th 
January, there could not be fewer than 17,000 in proces- 
sion to or from Sunderland Moor. The employers soon 
gave way; but they could not induce the sailors to sign 
articles at the new shipping offices, A petition, signed 
by a thousand sailors, was forwarded to the Board of 
Trade requesting the abolition of seamen’s register 
tickets, an abrogation of the orders respecting shipping 
offices and the government of crews on ship-board ; also 
notably praying for the establishment of nautical schools 
in every principal port. The more obnoxious features of 
the new arrangements under the Shipping Act having 
been either cancelled or satisfactorily explained, the men 
went aboard the ships, and since that day there have been 
no strikes of any serious importance among the Tyne 
sailors. 


Che Gipsies of the Barer, 





I, 
THE YETHOLM TINKLERS. 


ETHOLM, in Roxburghshire, lies on the 
Beaumont, a tributary of the Till, about 
four miles from the English Border. It con- 
sists of two hamlets, named Town Yetholm 

and Kirk Yetholm respectively.* A row of houses in the 

latter, which lies on the south side of the water, and 
about a quarter of a mile from Town Yetholm, which is 
on the north side of the stream, is entirely occupied by 
gipsies. They belong to several distinct families, the 
chief names being Faa, Young, Douglas, and Blythe. 

The latter do not seem to be of the same race as the three 

former. The Douglases, Youngs, and Faas are generally 

dark-complexioned, with black hair, while the Blythes 
are mostly light-haired and of fair complexion. Tradi- 
tion has it that the settlement of the gipsies at Yetholm 
came about in consequence of one of the tribe having 
saved the life of Captain Bennett, proprietor of the 
barony, at the siege of Namur. 

MODIFICATION OF THEIR HABITS. 

The habits, manners, and customs of the Yetholm 
gipsies have been greatly modified of late years. Our 
account of their affairs, therefore, rather is what they 
were than what they are. Fifty years ago they mostly 
remained at home in winter, or only made short excur- 
sions to the neighbouring villages; but in summer they 
shut up their houses, and travelled about in different 
directions in Northumberland, North Durham, and the 
Border Counties of Scotland. 

MELLERSTAIN ENTRIES. 

Mellerstain Entries, in the parish of Earlstoun, in Ber- 

wickshire, extending for three-quarters of a mile between 
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* The engraving of Kirk Yetholm, on page 55, is copied from 
sketches by Mr. J. Gillies Brown. 
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Mellerstain Home Farm and the farm of Rachelfield, and 
close to the limits of the county, had been from time 
immemorial, down to the late Earl of Haddington’s time, 
a constant place of summer resort for the gipsies. From 
about Whitsuntide till after Michaelmas every year it 
was seldom that there were not several gipsy camps esta- 
blished in “tthe Entries.” We have seen as many as 
sixty carts “‘lowsed” at one time by the roadside close 
to Rachelfield, near an old ruin called “the Boggle’s 
House,” properly Whitside House, said to have been 
used as an hospital for the neighbourhood during the 
virulence of the Plague, long, long ago. Twenty carts 
were a usual sight, and two, three, four, or five, common 
all the summer. The motley assemblage of wild-looking 
men and perhaps still wilder-looking women, ragged little 
urchins—ferocious bull-dogs, skye terriers, dandie din- 
monts, lurchers, and greyhounds—a score or two of 
horses and donkeys, old and young, the horses hoppled, 
the asses free, but sometimes with the panniers on, with a 
child in one and a counterweight in the other, ready for 
starting—formed a picture too strangely vivid to be ever 
forgotten. 
OCCUPATIONS OF THE MEN. 

The men during the day were either absolutely idle 
lying smoking or asleep in front of their tents, or engaged 
in besom making, pitcher making, fishing-tackle making, 
or some other light and easy industry. The manufacture 
of horn spoons, which was the ostensible employment of 
some of them half a century since, is now, we believe, 


unknown. Night, which Montgomery calls ‘the time 
for rest,” is the real working day of the normal male 
gipsy, unsophisticated and unconverted. It is chiefly 
devoted to poaching and kindred avocations, for which 
reason the country people used to call the men “night 
hawks.’ 

THEIR PREDATORY HABITS. 

One often hears of the predatory habits of the gipsies ; 
but it would be very unfair to stigmatise them as indis- 
criminate thieves and robbers. Indeed, they made it a 
principle not to steal from those farmers on or near 
whose grounds they encamped. A tenant of Rachelfield, 
during his twenty-one years’ lease, had never once occa- 
sion to complain of them. It is even said that the gipsies 
were in many respects farmers’ friends. For one thing, 
they kept down the game. But for them. the rabbits 
would have totally consumed the crops on some fields in 
dry seasons. And even the potatoes and turnips, so great 
a temptation to rural trespassers, were generally safe 
from their ravages. If they stole any at all, they did it 
with rare discretion, so that what they took was never 
missed. 

THEIR VINDICTIVE DISPOSITION. 

The gipsies were held to be of a particularly vindictive 
disposition towards those whom they imagined to have 
injured them. This trait of character is common, how- 
ever, to all isolated tribes of men. In the South of Scot- 
land, the “‘tinklers,” as the farmers called them, were a 
formidable set, down till a comparatively recent date. 
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Many a husband man would wink at their petty depreda- 

tions and trespssses, for fear that, if he set the parish 

constable after “hem, they might burn down his onstead. 
MARY YORKSTON. 

Here is the picture of a gipsy queen, Mary Yorkston, 
taken by Mr. Li::ton from the mouth of an aged and very 
respectable gentlenan, the late Mr. David Stoddart, at 
Bankhead, near (Queensferry, who had often seen her 
in his youth :— 


She was tully six feet in stature, stout made in her 
person. with very strongly-marked and harsh features, 
and had, altogether, a very imposing aspect and manner. 
She wore a large tlack beaver hat, tied down over her 
ears with a handkerchief, knotted below her chin, in the 
gipsy fashion. Her upper garment was a dark blue short 
cloak, somewhat after the Spanish fashion, made of 
substantial woollen cloth, approaching to superfine in 
quality. The greater part of her other apparel was made 
of an blue camlet cloth, with petticoats so short that 
they scarcely reached to the calves of her well-set legs. 
Her stockings were of dark blue worsted, flowered and 
ornamented at the ankles with scarlet thread, and in her 
shoes she displayed large, massive silver buckles. The 
whole of her habiliments were very substantial, with not 
@ rag or rent to be seen about her person. er outer 
petticoats were folded up round her haunches, for a lap, 
with a large pocket dangling at each side ; and below her 
cloak she carried, between her shoulders, a small flat 
pack, or pad, which contained her most valuable articles. 
About her person she generally kept a large clasp-knife, 
with a long, broad blade, resembling a dagger or carving- 
knife, and carried in her hand a i or pike-staff, 
that reached about a foot above her head. 


Many stories are told of this woman, who went under the 
appellations of ‘‘my lady” and ‘‘the duchess,” and who 
presided, like a sibyl, at the celebration of marriages and 
divorces, and was, in fact, the Deborah of her tribe. She 
had very little of the milk of human kindness about her, 
as the following incident will show :—Chancing, on one 
occasion, to meet a shepherd’s wife among the wild hills 
in the parish of Stobo, in Peebleshire, she stripped her of 
the whole of her clothes. The shepherd was horrified at 
beholding his better half, an hour afterwards, approach- 
ing their secluded domicile in the simple costume of 


Mother Eve before the fall. There would have been no 
use in pursuing the thief, however, and the couple were 
fain to put up quietly with their loss. Another time, at 
a market in the south of Scotland, where Mary Yorkston 
was present with her gang, a farmer lost his purse 
containing a considerable sum of money. He immediately 
went to ‘‘ the duchess,” soliciting her influence to recover 
his property. As he had often given her quarters, she, 
without the least hesitation, took him along with her 
to the place in the fair where her husband kept his 
temporary depét, or rather office, to receive the findings 
of his satellites. Matthew Baillie, for that was the man’s 
name, had assurance that all was right when he saw his 
spouse in the farmer’s company ; and, upon the matter 
being explained, he instantly produced, and spread out 
before the applicant, from twenty to thirty purses, 
desiring him to pick out his own from amongst them. 
The countryman soon recognised his own, and grasped at 
it without ceremony. ‘Hold on,” said Baillie, ‘let us 
count its contents first.” The gipsy chief then, with the 
greatest coolness, as if he had been an honest banker or 
money-changer, counted over the money in the purse, 
when not a farthing was wanting. ‘‘ There is your purse, 
sir,” continued he; ‘‘you see what it is when honest 
folks meet !” 
GLEED-NECKIT WILL. 

The Scottish gipsies were extremely civil and obliging to 
their neighbours. This trait is well illustrated in the 
following anecdote, which appeared in an early number of 
Blackwood’s Magazine :-— 


The late Mr. Leck, minister of Yetholm, happened to be 
riding home one evening from a visit in Northumberland, 
when, finding himself likely to be benighted, for the sake 
of a near cut he struck into a wild, soli track, or 
drove-road, across the fields by a place called the Staw. 
In one of the derne places through which this path led 
him, there stood an old deserted shepherd’s house, 
which of course was reputed to be haunted. The minister, 
though little apt to be alarmed by such reports, was, how- 
ever, somewhat startled on observing, as he approached 
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closer to the cottage, a “grim visage” staring out past a 
window claith, or sort of curtain, which had been fastened 
up to supply the place of a door, and also several 
“dusky figures” skulking among the bourtree-bushes 
that had once sheltered the shepherd’s garden. Without 
leaving him any time for speculation, however, the knight 
of the curtain bolted forth upon him, and, seizing his 
horse by the bridle, demanded his money. Mr. Leck, 
though it was now dark, at once recognised the gruff voice 
and the great black burly head of his next-door neigh- 
bourgh, Gleed-Neckit Will, the gipsy chief. ‘‘ Dear me, 
William,” said the minister, in his usual quiet manner, 
‘‘can this be you? Ye’re surely no serious wi’me? Ye 
wadna sae far wrang your character for a good neighbour 
for the bit trifle I ha’e to gi’e, William?” ‘* Lord saif us, 
Mr. Leck !” said Will, quitting the reins and lifting his 
hat with great respect, ‘* whae wad hae thought o’ meeting 
you out our here-away ? Ye needna gripe for ony siller to 
me—lI wadna touch a plack o’ your gear, nor a hair o’ your 
head, for a’ the gowd o’ Tividale. I ken ye’ll no do us 
an ill turn for this mistak—and I'll e’en see ye safe 
through the eirie Staw—it’s no reckoned a very canny bit, 
mair ways nor ane; but I'll wat ye’ll no be feared for 
the dead, and I'll tak care o’ the living.” Will ac- 
cordingly gave his reverend friend a safe convoy through 
the haunted pass, and, notwithstanding his ugly mistake, 
continued ever after an inoffensive and obliging neighbour 
to the minister, who, on his part, observed a prudent and 
inviolable secrecy on the subiect of this rencounter during 
the lifetime of Gleed-Neckit Will. W. B. 


Cotherstane and Stilton. 


OTHERSTONE is a quaint little place, and 

pretty. There is a pleasant sort of air about 

it that it is impossible to describe ; you must 

be there to experience it for yourself. It is 

said to be St. Cuthbert’s town; that is the derivation of 
the word—due to the fact that legend makes it one of the 
places where the restless body of the saint halted for a time 
from its wanderings. But most people have forgotten that. 
Now, the little town is celebrated chiefly for two things— 
its cheeses and its Quakers. Formerly it used to be in- 





habited almost entirely by members of the Society of 
Friends, and even now a goodly number of the Cother- 
stonites are adherents of that sect. And the Cotherstone 
cheese, some of it is hardly inferior to Stilton. Itismade 
by all the housewives at the surrounding farm-houses, and 


then it goes forth to the world to make the name of 
Cotherstone famous. For there is not much else to rest 
the fame of Cotherstone on. Stay! There is the scenery of 
the district, but that needs no praise from me, Who has 
not heard of Balderdale, which is entered just tothe south 
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of Cotherstone, where the Balder joins the Tees? Ona 
mound above the junction of these two rivers is all 
that remains of Cotherstone Castle. This was a keep- 
tower of the Fitz-Hughs, and is believed to be ‘‘ Pen- 
dragon’s lonely mound” in *“* Rokeby.” ‘* We rode next, 
if you remember, to Cotherstone, an ancient village of the 
Fitz-Hughs on the Tees, whence I showed you a rock 
rising over the crown of the wood, still called Pendragon 
Castle.” So wrote Morritt to Scott. Balderdale some- 
what resembles Deepdale, though it is perhaps scarcely 
so picturesque. Balder Grange stands on the right 
bank of the stream, and a little nearer the Tees is 
Woden Croft. This is now a farm-house, but it was 
long a school of some reputation. Here Richard Cobden 
received some part of his education. Nearly opposite 
Woden’s Croft is the base of the Plague Cross, at 
which, during the infection, a market was held for 
Barnard Castle. 

But now let us leave the Cotherstone country, and soar 
through the air, not so disastrously, it is to be hoped, as 
Icarus, to another cheese town, which will occur to every 
one’s mind on the mention of Cotherstone—Stilton. 
Somehow Cotherstone always reminds one of Stilton, not 
that the places are similar in any way, but it may be 
because the two cheeses are not unlike, 

Stilton cheese! I remember a friend of mine who once 
journeyed all the way down to Huntingdonshire to see 
the Stilton cheese made at Stilton. When he got there 
he was grievously disappointed, for he found that the 
cheese is not made there, but far away in Leicestershire ; 
at any rate, Leicestershire is where it is made chiefly, 
though I believe a very small quantity is still made at 
Stilton itself, more for the sake of form than anything 
else. The quaint little Huntingdon village on the 
high north road, however, is none the less interesting, 
though our cherished illusion concerning its cheeses 
may be shattered. Stilton is supposed to be a place 
of considerable antiquity ; indeed, it is not quite cer- 
tain that it may not go so far back in point of pedigree 
as the Ermine Street, the Roman road on which it stands, 
For there are Roman remains still extant near the place, 
so that it is possible the Romans may have had a habita- 
tion there. The pretty square-towered church is a feature, 
too, of Stilton which carries us far back into the past, to 
the days when medieval Stilton flourished, and when 
perhaps the most interesting building in the village, The 
Bell, an hostelry that has been famous for long genera- 
tions, was in its youth. At The Bell, Cowper Thornhill 
first sold the Stilton cheese that was brought from 
Leicester, where the original article was made by Mrs. 
Paulet, of Wymondham, near Melton Mowbray. 

But Stilton cheese soon gained universal fame, and has 
not unfrequently been called the English Parmesan. 
Cowper or Cooper Thornhill, the landlord of The Bell, 
was consigned to immortality in a poem called ‘‘ The 
Stilton Hero,” and was famed as a rider, it being 


recorded of him that ‘he rode three times to London in 
eleven hours,” and that he won the cup at Kimbolton 
with a mare which he accidentally took on to the course 
after a journey of twelve miles. 

I cannot conclude without giving the following refer- 
ence to Stilton translated from the pages of Drunken 
Barnaby :— 


Thence to Stilton slowly paced, 

With no bloom nor blossom graced ; 

With no plums nor apples stored, 

But bald, like an old man’s forehead ; 

Yet, with inns so well provided, 

Guests are pleased when they have tried it. 


V. 


Men of Mark Twirt Tyne anv 
Tweed. 


By Richard Welford. 





Thomas Forster, 
THE REBEL GENERAL. 

HE Forsters of Northumberland were at one 
i} time as numerous as the Fenwicks, the 
Carrs, or the Greys. Settled at an early 
period of English history in the manor of 
Adderstone, or Etherstone, near Belford, they proved to 
be a most prolific race. One member of the family left 
twenty-two sons behind him, and it is not at all difficult 
to believe that, in a few generations, they overran the 
eastern seaboard of the county. Public interest in the 
family begins with Sir Thomas Forster, Knight, who in 
the reign of Henry VIII. was Marshal of Berwick, made 
his will (still preserved at Durham) in 1526, and died 
soon after. By his marriage with a daughter of Robert, 
Lord Ogle, he had amongst other children Thomas 
Forster, of Adderstone, Sheriff of Northumberland in 
1564 and 1572, and Sir John Forster, Knight, Warden 
of the Marches for seven-and-thirty years, Governor of 
Berwick, grantee from the Crown of Bamborough Castle, 
and the owner of the abbey lands of Blanchland, From 
these two brothers the Forsters of Adderstone and the 
Forsters of Bamborough and Blanchland descended, and 
from their respective families came, for the most part, 

the Forsters whe figure conspicuously in local history. 
Towards the end of the seventeenth century these two 
main lines of the opulent family of Forster were amalga- 
mated by marriage. Thomas Forster, of Adderstone, the 
representative of the older branch, chose for his wife 
Frances, eldest daughter of Sir William Forster of Bam- 
borough and Blanchland (an honorary freeman of New- 
castle), representative of the younger branch of the 
family. Sir William, like some of his ancestors, was 
blessed with numerous offspring, whose good fortune it 
was to make the name of Forster known beyond the 
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limits of their native county. Dorothy, one of his 
daughters, married Bishop Crewe. William, his eldest 
son, entered upon a long parliamentary career. Chosen 
by the electors of Northumberland to represent them 
in the Convention Parliament, which placed the Prince 
of Orange on the English throne, he was returned to 
each successive Parliament that met between that date 
and his death in 1700. His successor was his brother, 
Ferdinando, murdered in Newcastle under well-known 
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circumstances, shortly after election, by John Fenwick, 
of Rock. With the death of Ferdinando, the male heirs 
of the Forsters of Bamborough ceased. Thomas Forster, 
of Adderstone, the brether-in-law, took their place in 
Parliament, while his son Thomas became co-heir with 
Lady Crewe of the family wealth. 

Baptised at Bamborough on the 29th March, 1683, 
Thomas Forster, jun., was trained with a view to par- 
liamentary honours. When he was twenty-five years old, 
his father retired from the representation of the county 
in his favour. He was returned to the third Parliament 
of Queen Anne, on the 27th May, 1708, and seeking re- 
election in the two following Parliaments of that Queen, 
and in the first summoned by George I., he was success- 
ful in retaining his seat. His parliamentary record 
during that time is, unfortunately, a blank. It is not 
known whether he took the oath of allegiance to the 
Hanoverian dynasty. His name is not in Cosin’s list of 
those who refused. But if he did take the oath, he was 
not long faithful to it, Parliament met on the 17th 
March, 1715, and on the 21st September the king sent a 
message to the Commons declaring that he had just cause 
to suspect *‘Mr. Thomas Forster, junior,” and five other 


members, of a design to support an intended invasion of 
the kingdom in the interest of the Pretender, and desiring 
the approval of the House to an order which he had 
given for apprehending them as conspirators against his 
person and Government. A rebellion had broken out 
among the adherents of the Stuarts in Scotland, under 
the Earl of Mar, and Thomas Forster was believed, and 
truly believed, to be in active sympathy with them. 

Full details of the progress of the rebellion, and of the 
part which Mr. Forster took in it, have already appeared 
in these columns. (See Monthly Chronicle, 1890, pp. 1 
and 49.) Forster was ‘“* General” of the expedition, and 
being hopelessly beaten at Preston, in November, was 
taken prisoner, conveyed to London, and committed to 
Newgate. Expelled from his seat in Parliament by 
resolution of the House, he lay in prison awaiting his 
trial till April, 1716, when his sister Dorothy (Walter 
Besant’s Dorothy Forster) is said to have effected his 
liberation. Riding to London disguised as a servant, 
behind an Adderstone blacksmith named Purdy (so runs 
the legend), this brave young lady procured, upon a 
piece of clay, an impression of the key of the strong 
room in which her brother was confined. <A false key 
was easily smuggled into the prisoner’s hands, and near 
midnight on the 10th April he achieved his freedom. 
The escape was so well concerted that, as soon as he was 
out of the prison, horses were in readiness to take him to 
a vessel lying off the Essex coast, in which, within 
twenty-four hours after leaving Newgate, he safely 
arrived in Calais, The Government offered a reward of a 
thousand pounds for his capture, describing him as *‘ of 
Middle Stature, inclining to be Fat; well shaped, except 
that he stoops in the shoulders; fair complexion’d, his 
Mouth wide, his Nose pretty large, his eyes gray, and 
speaks the Northern Dialect.” This proving ineffectual, 
the House of Commons, on the 24th of May, ordered a 
bill to be prepared attainting him of high treason, and a 
month later, having passed through all its stages, the bill 
received the sanction of the House of Lords. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the Crown would have 
reaped a rich harvest by the attainder of Forster,’as it 
did by the attainder of the Earl of Derwentwater. But 
Forster had nothing left to forfeit. Historians, one after 
the other, tell us that his estates were confiscated, and 
that Lord Crewe, his brother-in-law, purchased them of 
the Crown Commissioners and devoted them to charitable 
uses. This is an error which the late William Dickson, 
of Alnwick, Clerk of the Peace for Northumberland, cor- 
rected long ago. In the ‘‘ Proceedings of the Berwick- 
shire Naturalists’ Club,” vol. vi. (1872), is a paper written 
by him which shows upon undoubted evidence that 
Thomas Forster surrendered to Bishop Crewe, long before 
the rebellion broke out, all his interest in the estates of 
his family. Thus :— 


Sir William Forster and his sons, William and Ferdi- 
nando, had run through all these fine estates by reckless 
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extravagance, and that in a very short space of time. 
Law proceedings began about 1701, and all the estates 
were sold before 1709 was out ; thus proving conclusively 
that the estates were never forfeited by the rebellion, but 
sold in due course of law to pay debts by order of the 
Court of Chancery; and that when the rebel general 
committed the act of treason by joining in the rebellion, 
all his lands had been sold six years before to pay his 
debts, and he had not an acre left to bless himself with at 
the time he joined the Pretender in 1715. 


To deceive the Government, aud avoid the risk of 
capture, it was reported soon after his escape that Forster 
had died abroad, and to complete the deception a mock 
funeral was prepared, and a coffin full of sawdust was 
placed in the family vault at Bamborough with due 
solemnity. When he died in reality (at Boulogne, 
September, 1738, having survived his escape for two-and- 
twenty years), his body was secretly brought to Bam- 
borough and privately deposited beside the dummy. 


George, Francis, and Joseph Forster, 
MAYORS OF NEWCASTLE. 

Among the numerous persons bearing the name of 
Forster who have occupied clerical or municipal office in 
Newcastle, three rose to the high position of chief magis- 
trate. Francis Forster was Mayor in 1769-1770 and 
1779-80 ; Joseph Forster, his son, occupied the post in 
1801-2, 1808-9, and 1818-19; George Forster filled the 
same office in 1811-12, 1820-21, and 1825-26. Now, a man 
who has been Mayor of Newcastle twice is presumably a 
‘*man of mark” in the town; but he who is appointed 
to that dignity thrice is undoubtedly so. The three 
Forsters, therefore, with eight mayoralties among them, 
clearly belong to our series. 

GEORGE FORSTER. 

About George Forster little is known. His connection 
with the historical family of that name is not traceable ; 
probably it did not exist. He was a respectable linen 
draper (a partner in the firm of Gibson and Forster, linen 
drapers and mercers in the Wool Market, Newcastle), 
who, in March, 1802, upon the death of William Rais- 
beck, was elected one of the Common Council, and in 
July, 1810, upon the resignation of William Cramlington 
and the refusal of Isaac Cookson, senior, to accept the 
office, was appointed an alderman. Having laid aside 
the yard wand to don the alderman’s gown, he was raised 
the following year to the chief magistracy. During his 
second mayoralty, in 1820, the coronation of George IV. 
was celebrated in Newcastle, when oxen were roasted in 
the streets, and the public pants ran wine and beer, and 
the townspeople indulged in orgies which reflected little 
credit upon them, and less upon the authorities who 
encouraged them. Upon this occasion the Mayor was 
invested for the first time with the gold chain and medal- 
lion which still adorn the breast of our chief magistrate. 
His third mayoralty was uneventful, though the great 
election in Northumberland made it a stirring time for 


the district. Alderman Forster died at his house in the 
Forth on the 16th May, 1836, aged 71. 
FRANCIS FORSTER. 

Francis Forster, it is supposed, was a descendant of the 
Adderstone Forsters, through a branch of the family 
which settled at Buston, near Warkworth, with collaterals 
at Newton-by-the-Sea, near Embleton. His upbringing 
is not recorded, but we know that he carried on business 
as a merchant in Newcastle, and acquired property at 
Seaton Burn, where he resided. In 1761, he joined 
Thomas Doubleday, merchant ; Lancelot Stout, hatter; 
Jonathan Ormston, gentleman ; George Westgarth, dyer; 
and Peregrine Tyzack, gentleman, all of Newcastle, in 
the purchase of premises and a wharf situate in Hillgate, 
Gateshead, which a dozen years before had been con- 
verted into a sugar house by James Orton, of Newcastle, 
sugar baker. He was the head of the firm of Forster, 
Rankin, and Atkinson, who owned the sugar house in the 
Close, a partner in the Commercial Bank, a merchant of 
great enterprise, and, before he died, a man of consider- 
able wealth. Identifying himself with the interests of 
the town to which he owed his success in life, he entered 
the Common Council, and in 1763, when the Blacketts, 
the Ridleys, and the Claytons governed Newcastie, he 
was appointed Sheriff. Six years later, at Michaelmas, 
1769, the electors made him chief magistrate. 

Mr. Forster entered upon the mayoralty at a time of 
great political agitation. In the early part of the year, 
John Wilkes, expelled from the House of Commons, had 
been three times re-elected, and three times declared 
incompetent to sit. Newcastle followed the example of 
other towns in demanding that the decision of Wilkes’s 
constituents should be respected, and great was the 
outcry and the clamour. A petition to the throne was 
prepared, and, on the Friday before Michaelmas Monday, 
a deputation from seventeen of the Incorporated Com- 
panies of the town waited upon Mr, Forster, as Mayor- 
elect, with a requisition, asking that the burgesses might 
be specially summoned by the Town Clerk to attend the 
Guild meeting for the purpose of signing it. Mr. Forster 
expostulated with the excited deputation, and recom- 
mended them to postpone the petition till after the 
meeting of Parliament, but he was told that the burgesses 
were determined ; and that they had a petition drawn up, 
which would be laid before their worships on Monday for 
their approbation and subscription. On the Monday the 
Guildhall was crowded. The two members for the 
borough—Sir Walter Blackett and Matthew Ridley— 
were there; most of the aldermen were there; but not 
one of them would sign the document. Sir Walter, 
indeed, although he had voted tor Wilkes in the House, 
struck an attitude strongly antagonistic. ‘‘Standing up, 
and laying his left hand upon his breast, stretching out 
his right as a mark of eloquence,” he uttered these 
‘* weighty and emphatical ” words :—‘*I will sooner have 
that right hand cut off than sign such a petition.” 
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Deserted by their representatives, and discouraged by 
the Mayor, the promoters determined to have a meeting 
of theirown. ‘* Mounted on a galloway called Liberty,” 
they despatched a messenger to Sir Francis Blake 
Delaval, at Seaton Delaval, and that ‘gay Lothario ” 
consented to become their chairman. On the 16th Nov- 
ember, 1769, the great meeting was held (in the Long 
Room of Forth House), the petition adopted, an offer of 
Mr. Ridley to present it to the king without signing it 
refused, and the chairman requested to undertake that 
duty. In May following, a similar meeting took place, 
with Thomas Delaval in the chair, and this time it was 
a **remonstrance ” as well as a petition which Sir Francis 
was desired to lay at tne foot of the throne. 

By their refusal to assist in the Wilkes agitation, the 
M.P.’s and the Mayor lost favour. At the next Parlia- 
mentary election an attempt, though a very unsuccessful 
one, was made to defeat both Sir Walter and Mr. Ridley. 
As for Mr. Forster, ten years was allowed to pass before 
he was again invited to assume the dignity of chief magis- 
trate. In the meantime asperities had softened down, 
and his second mayoralty was popular. 

Mr. Forster died at Seaton Burn House on the 4th 
October, 1784, leaving amongst other issue ason and a 
daughter. The daughter, Eleanor Forster, married the 
Rev. James Manisty, B.D., vicar of Edlingham, and 
became, in 1808, the mother of Henry afterwards Sir 
Henry Manisty, one of her Majesty’s judges. The son, 
Joseph Forster, succeeded his father in the sugar house 
and the bank, and in the public work of the muni- 
cipality. 

JOSEPH FORSTER. 

Joseph Forster was born in the same year as George 
IV.—1762—-brought up at Seaton Burn and in Newcastle, 
and soon after his father’s death, at Michaelmas, 1787, 
was chosen to be one of the Electors of the Corporation, 
and at the same time appointed Sheriff. 
later, on the 8th of July, 1794, he was united to Mary, only 


Seven years 


daughter of Henry Scott, and the favourite niece of Sir 
John Scott, Attorney-General, afterwards Lord Eldon. 
By this marriage young Mr. Forster was brought into 
intimate social relationship with the local families of 
Burdon, Atkinson, Cramlington, Crichloe- 
Turner, and other people of position, which helped 


Surtees, 


him to local honours if not to fortune. ‘‘ Remember me 
affectionately to Mr. and Mrs. Forster,” was the message 
which Lord Eldon sent to his niece and her husband when 
announcing to his brother Henry his elevation to the 
peerage in the month of July, 1799. The people of New- 
castle were proud of their illustrious fellow-townsman, the 
coalfitter’s son who had been made a peer, and to some 
extent his lordship’s kinsfolk shared the public favour. 
At Michaelmas, 1801, shortly after his lordship was 
raised to the Woolsack, the Corporation elevated Mr. 
Forster, who had already been made an alderman, to the 
Mayoralty. 


Through the Eldon influence, Mr. Forster received the 
appointment of joint receiver of the Derwentwater estates 
for the Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital. In 1808 
he was elected Mayor for the second time, and ten years 
later for the third time, Just before his third election 
some facetious burgess issued a handbill announcing the 
intended publication of a letter addressed to him “‘ on the 
subject of paving the streets with Cobble Stones, Brick- 
bats, and all the Rubbish from the Town Walls.” But 
this was only a harmless squib calling attention to a local 
grievance which Mr. Forster’s influence might remedy. 
A glance at the newspapers of the period shows that he 
was invariably a leader in seeking to remedy grievances, 
and especially those which affected the commercial 
prosperity of Newcastle. In one day during his Mayor- 
alty (March 8, 1819) he presided over two meetings of the 
townspeople convened with that intent. At one of them 
it was determined to petition Parliament against a pro- 
posed measure for taxing coals at the pit’s mouth, At 
the other meeting a protest was made against a renewal 
of the “Insolvent Debtors’ Act,” and it was resolved to 
tell the House of Commons that ‘consequences most 
disastrous to the commerce of this country, and most 
destructive to public morals,” had followed the enactment 
of that measure, while ‘‘the confidence and good faith 
which mark the transactions of the British trader, and 
which form the basis of commercial prosperity,” had been 
shaken, ‘‘ profligacy and extravagance ” had been encour- 
aged, and ‘‘frauds and perjuries multiplied to an awful 
extent.” The burgesses of Newcastle were accustumed to 
express themselves in somewhat vigorous language, and 
upon this occasion the Mayor seems to have approved 
of it. 

Mr. Forster’s last appearance in a public capacity 
occurred at the Parliamentary election of 1820. Some of 
the electors, desirous of breaking down the infiuence of 
the members for the borough (Sir M. W. Ridley and 
Cuthbert Ellison) brought forward young Mr. Scott, son 
of Sir William Scott, the future Lord Stowell. Alder- 
man Forster supported the nomination, and, in the 
absence of tie candidate, entered upon a hopeless contest. 
At the close of the first day’s polling he saw his mistake, 
and withdrew his relative from the struggle. But, like 
most men who have been accustomed to lead and to rule, 
he did not take kindly to defeat. Twelve months after 
the election, on the 7th April, 1821, he died at his town 
house in Westgate Street, aged 59, and a few days later 
was buried in St. Nicholas’. 

Mrs. Forster survived her husband for many years. To 
her we owe the majority of the personal reminiscences 
of Lord Eldon which besprinkle the pages of Twiss’s 
voluminous “‘ Life ” cf that great lawyer. While his lord- 
ship lived, Mrs. Forster spent much of her time with him, 
carefully collecting all the family traditions relating to 
his early life, and noting down his own genial gossip 
respecting his exceptionally fortunate career. After the 
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death of Lord Eldon in 1838, she lived in comparative 
retirement, and, dying on the 17th April, 1846, aged 71, 
was buried in St. Nicholas’ beside her husband, 


Jonathan Langstaf Forster, 
A LEARNED ATTORNEY. 


Learning maketh young men temperate, is the comfort 
of old age, standing for wealth with poverty, and serving 
as an ornament to riches.—Cicero. 


One of the numerous branches of the Northumbrian 
Forsters established themselves in the township of 
Horsley, in the parish of Ovingham, where, at the time 
of the Civil War, the family had a freehold estate. 
Towards the close of last century, the representative of 
this Horsley branch was one Matthew Forster, a sub- 
stantial farmer at High Barnes, in that township. He 
had listened to the preaching of John Wesley, and 
became the friend and entertainer of that eminent man 
whenever he visited the society in Horsley district. His 
eldest son, also named Matthew, born in 1775, came to 
Newcastle to learn the profession of the law. He was 
articled to Mr. John Kirsop, attorney and notary public 
in Westgate Street, and having served his time, obtained 
his qualification, and spent a year or two in London to 
gain experience, commenced to practise on his own 
account. The compiler of Mitchell’s Newcastle Directory 
for 1801 enters him as ‘‘ Foster, Matt., attorney-at-law, 
High Bridge.” 

Shortly after his return to the North, Matthew Forster 
married Sarah, daughter of Joseph and Catherine Lang- 
staff, members of an old Romaldkirk family, and, 
removing to Clavering Place, gradually built up a 
respectable and profitable business. He filled for some 
years the office of joint secretary of the Newcastle 
Auxiliary to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and his name occasionally occurs during the 
early part of the present century attached to benevolent 
enterprises of an unsectarian character. He died at his 
residence in St. James’s Street, Newcastle, in 1860, at the 
venerable age of 85, leaving behind him two sons, 
Jonathan Langstaff Forster, attorney, and James 
Forster, merchant and shipbroker. 

Jonathan Langstaff Forster was born in Newcastle, on 
the 8th of January, 1804. His primary education was 
conducted by Mr. John Bruce, at Percy Street Academy, 
his finishing course was entrusted to the famous school- 
master at Witton-le-Wear, the Rev. George Newby. 
Articled, at the proper age, to his father’s friend, Mr. 
William Kirkley, attorney, in Newgate Street, he distin- 
guished himself by assiduous attention to the theory and 
practice of the law, devotion to classical literature, and 
the cultivation of the poetic muse. At the expiration of 
his articles, he entered the office of Messrs. Fisher and 
Sudlow, in London, and, gaining there an insight into the 
working details of a leading practice, returned to New- 
castle, fully equipped for the responsible duties of his 


profession. Joining his father, he was in due time 
admitted to a partnership, the firm becoming that of 
**Matthew and Jonathan Langstaff Forster,” with an 
office in Library Place, Westgate Street, and an excellent 
business in the intricate but peaceful department of 
conveyancing. 

The active pursuit of his calling made no change in 
Mr. Forster’s literary habits. Attaching himself to the 
local Literary and Philosophical Society, then in the 
height of its usefulness, he read hard and worked hard ; 
his favourite studies being philosophy and languages, 
It may be doubted whether any other man in Newcastle 
knew so many languages, or could use thuse which he 
knew with greater facility. So absorbed was he in his 
studies that until he was nearly forty years of age he 
did not find time to marry. The lady of his choice 
was Jane Rachael Wood (daughter of Major Wood, of 
Berwick, a retired officer of the Royal Artillery), to 
whom he was united at St. Andrew’s, Newcastle, on the 
26th April, 1342. Her decease, after only five and a half 
years of married life, was a great affliction to him, and he 
honoured her memory by devoting the rest of his days to 
the education and upbringing of the three sons whom she 
had left to his care. 

From an early age Mr. Forster identified himself with 
philanthropic and benevolent enterprises in Newcastle. 
For a number of years he taught in the Sunday schools 
attached to St. John’s and St. Andrew’s, and throughout 
his life he sacrificed no small portion of his leisure hours 
to helpful but unobtrusive ministrations among the 
suffering poor. He assisted his father as the first honor- 
ary secretary of the Newcastle Indigent and Sick Society, 
and shortly afterwards he undertook the secretarial duties 
himself, discharging them with vigour and success for 
seven and thirty years. He was also for some years co- 
secretary with his father of the Newcastle Auxiliary to 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. The 
North-Eastern Reformatory School and the Newcastle 
Town Mission had no warmer supporter; he was one 
of the early promoters of both institutions, and for a long 
time held an active membership of their respective com- 
mittees, 

Like his father, Mr. Forster belonged to that branch 
of the Church of England which claims to be the true 
exponent of the principles of the Reformation. The 
Rev, Richard Clayton, head of the evangelical clergy 
in Newcastle, was his spiritual leader. When that ex- 
cellent man died, and it was proposed to preserve his 
memory by the erection in Jesmond of a memorial 
church, Mr. Forster was one of the five or six ardent 
workers who carried the movement to a successful issue. 
In him and four others the trusteeship and patronage 
of the church were vested, and he was rarely absent from 
its services. 

Upon his return from London in 1827, Mr. Forster 
joined the newly-formed Newcastle and Gateshead Law 
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Society, and in 1835 moved the resolution by which an 
affiliated association, the Newcastle and Gateshead Law 
Institute, was created. This organization was established 
to promote the study of the law by the formation of a 
library, the reading of papers on law and jurisprudence, 
and the delivery of lectures, Mr. Forster was appointed 
co-secretary of the movement, with Mr. Joseph Watson 
as his colleague. His services in the promotion of these 
institutions were recognised in 1859, when the Incorpor- 
ated Law Society appointed him a commissioner to super- 
intend the preliminary examination of law students. 
After his death, which occurred on the 17th December, 
1870, his youngest son, Mr. Henry Langstaff Forster, pub- 
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lished in two volumes some of the literary effusions with 
which he had occupied iis leisure hours. The first, issued 
by Messrs. Hamilton Adams and Co, in 1872, is entitled 
**Episodes of Life, in Poetry and Prose.” The second, a 
work of great erudition, published by Messrs. Longmans 
Green and Co, the following year, bears the title of 
‘Biblical Psychology.” Both of them pourtray a richly 
stored mind, influenced by strong domestic affections, and 
guided by deep religious feeling. In the ‘‘ Episodes” are 
many quaint conceits and happy turns of thought, such as 
this, referring to the loss of his wife :— 


In vain I oft with heart resigned 
Her profile, like her shadow, view ; 

So life may leave its print behind 
That marks its absence too. 


His translations from ancient authors, in which he 
delighted most, are graceful and pleasing. Among them 
is one from Horace, “To Aristius Fuscus,” which, 
although for the most part easy, and often attempted by 
beginners, ends with a couple of lines that have puzzled 


every translator who has attempted to turn them into 
English verse. 


Pone sub curru nimium propinqui 

Solis, in terra domibus negata ; 

Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Dulce loquentem. 


The late Lord Ravensworth, in his ‘Odes of Horace 
translated into English Lyric Verse,” expresses doubt 
whether anyone has succeeded in conveying the full 
sweetness of the last lines, adding, ‘“‘I confess my own 
failure, which is the more humiliating, after having tried 
every conceivable variety of form for twenty years.” His 
lordship’s version reads— 


Place me beneath the tropic sun, 
Where houseless men in deserts run, 
The softly speaking Lalage, 

The softly smiling still for me. 


Mr. Forster’s translation is as follows :— 


Consign me where the sun above 
Bakes th’ uninhabitable ground ; 

Sweet smiling Lalage I’ll love, 
Her prattling sweet shall sound. 


—and classical readers must judge between them. 


A Bit of “Aulyv Scotland.” 


T is in the town of Haddington, the capital 
of East Lothian, that the antiquary may 
revel in all the peculiarities of an old 
Scottish town untouched save by the hand 

of Time. The Tyne (the Scottish river of that name), 
which flows from the Lammermoors, here divides the 
present from the past; for the spirit of progress, it would 
seem, has never crossed the fine old bridge connecting 
Haddington with its forerunner, now the crumbling 
suburb of Nungate. 

Neat streets and pleasant villas form the picture on the 
one hand: houses huddled together, grey and ruinous 
with age, but still giving signs of life, are seen on the 
other. Nungate is as it was, so far as mere architecture 
goes; but its glory has departed, and the houses of pre- 
tension in the olden time are now the abodes of a class of 
labourers, chiefly Irish, who rather assist than retard the 
process of decay. Nungate, in short, is to Haddington 
what the Cowgate is to Edinburgh, with this difference, 
that the bit of ‘‘Auld Scotland” in East Lothian is 
completely isolated. Till a few years ago, indeed, Nun- 
gate was not legally a part of Haddington. It was a 
**baillierie ” or separate territory, and when it did at last 
come under the sway of Haddington it had the honour of 
getting a special functionary known as “‘ Baron Baillie of 
the Nungate.” The ‘‘ Baron,” however, like everybody 
else of his day, lets the ‘‘ baillierie ” alone, and it “gangs 
its ain gait ” accordingly. 

But the old place has a history that is not without in 
terest. It is useless to speculate as to the age of the 
beautiful bridge of red stone which spans the Tyne with- 
out flaw in its four graceful arches. Like all work of the 
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period of its erection, it was meant to stand, and the 
roaring floods from the Lammermoors have failed to move 
**Nungate Brig.” Not so with Nungate itself; for 
terrible inundations are recorded as having taken place 
about once a century, houses being swept away and their 
occupants drowned. In 1358, however, one John Burley 
escaped the general fate by clambering on to his roof and 
guiding his strange bark by means of a long pole. On 
rushed the flood, and John’s craft was finally dashed 
against the brig. Fixing his pole into the structure, he 
held on, and the impromptu couplet— 


Row we merely (merrily), 
Quo John Burley— 


illustrates the coolness ascribed to him by tradition. At 


any rate John, with his cock, his cat, and his dog, the 


only surviving members of his household, landed, like 
another Noah, when the waters subsided. And if he had 


lived until he heard Drummond of Hawthornden’s de- 
scription of the scene of this marvellousjvoyage—‘“‘ Tyne 
tortoise-like that flows”—no doubt he would have in- 
sisted upon a more correct comparison. 

It goes without saying that Nungate, along with 
Haddington, being in the line of march for invading 
hosts, had its share of trouble by fire and sword. 
Four times did the English make a_ bonfire of 
the place, and in the year 1548, when the French 
and Scots sought to turn out the English forces, 
the ravages of pestilence were so great that the dead 
were left unburied, while, on the evacuation of the town 
by the English in the following year, only “a mean 
number of the ancient inhabitants ” were left ‘‘ to rebuild 
and venture as best they could.” George Wishart had 
prophesied this dire visitation ‘‘for their contempt of 
God’s messenger,” complaining that while a “vain clerk 
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play” would have drawn an audience of two or three 
thousand, he himself could not get a hundred hearers, It 
was in this very Nungate that the great Reformer, John 
Knox, had his birth, a tree still marking the site of the 
house. 

There is one other memory that clings to this quaint 
scene. Close by a ford over the Tyne is what appears to 
be a collection of old houses having some pretension in 
their architecture. This is known as Bothwell Castle, 
being the town-house of Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, and 
the abode of Francis, Earl of Bothwell and Duke of 
Orbury. Here stayed Queen Mary from time to time, 
and tradition says that the Castle was her residence for 
a while between the murder of Darnley and her imprison- 
ment at Loch Leven. A melancholy interest, therefore, 
is awakened by the rambling building—now the home of 
poor families—as we think of the hapless woman whose 
chief fault, as a Scottish preacher once said, was that she 
was ‘* bonnie.” 


The Battle of Hamildon Will. 





SIHE battle of Hombyll-down, Homildon, or 
‘ Humbledon, near Wooler, was fought on 
Holy Rood Day, the 14th September, 1402, 
in the third year of the reign of that brave 

but unhappy monarch, Henry the Fourth. 
There had been a short truce between the two king- 
doms of England and Scotland; but, as usual, little 
respect was paid to it by the turbulent Borderers on 
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either side. George, Earl of March, who had fled from 
Scotland, and taken refuge with the Earl of Northumber- 
land, ravaged the lands of his enemies, the Douglases, in 
company with the Percies, while the latter, and their 
dependents and allies, revenged themselves by repeated 
inroads on the English side of the Border. In one of 
these Douglas (Archibald, the fourth earl) is said to have 
burned Bamborough Castie, but this is doubtful. At any 
rate, the Scottish chief was far less successful than others 
of his name had been. Indeed, he sustained so many 
losses that he gained the popular title of Tyne-man, or 
Lose-man, on account of the number of men whv were 
slain under his banner. People accordingly began to say 
that ill-luck attended upon all his undertakings, and only 
those who were as reckless as himself cared to follow hiin 
across the Tweed. Douglas, however, after gaining a 
victory over Hotspur and the Earl of March at Linton or 
Prestonkirk, a village on the Scottish river Tyne, in East 
Lothian, made a successful raid into England and carried 
away a deal of spoil. 

The Scots were not so fortunate in a second raid. 
Having penetrated too far, they were intercepted by 
Percy and March at Nesbit Moor, in the Merse, a short 
way from Dunse. Here, after a desperate conflict, the 
leader of the Scots, Sir Patrick Hepburn of Hailes, was 
slain, with many of his bravest companions, and most of 
the rest, including some distinguished knights of Lothian, 
were taken prisoners. 

Although this was but an inconsiderable battle, it pro- 
duced important results. While King Henry thanked 
the Earl of Northumberland and his son, the gallant 
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Hotspur, for their activity, and ordered them to collect 
the force of the Border Counties to resist more effectually 
the incursions of the Scots, the Earl of Douglas, enraged 
at the defeat at Nesbit Moor, and believing that the 
English king was fully occupied with the invasion of the 
Welsh, who, under Owen Glendower, were ravaging the 
western marches with fire and sword, determined to 
collect all his available strength and take ample ven- 
geance for the loss of Hepburn and his companions-in- 
arms. 

There assembled under his banner, unlucky though it 
was, the greater part of the chivalry of Scotland, includ- 
ing the Earls of Moray, Angus, and Orkney, with the an- 
cient British chief, Fergus Macdouall, at the head of the 
men of Galloway, and the heads of the houses of Erskine, 
Grahame, Montgomery, Seton, Sinclair, Lesley, the 
Stuarts of Angus, Durisdeer, and Lorne, and many other 
knights of distinction. They were joined by Murdoch, 
Earl of Fife, the eldest son of the Duke of Albany, 
brother of King Robert the Third, in cominand of a 
strong body of archers and spearmen. The whole force 
which crossed the Border amounted to not less than ten 
thousand men—the “pick and wale” of Scotland’s 
warriors. 

The Earl of Northumberland and his son were pre- 
pared, however, for this formidable invasion, which took 
place about the middle of August; and, assisted by the 
Earl of March and his son Gawin of Dunbar, they assem- 
bled their forces to meet it. But they prudently per- 
mitted the invaders to advance for a while without oppo- 
sition ; and so the Scote marched through the heart of 
Northumberland, up to the gates of Newcastle, undis- 
turbed. Their leaders, imagining that King Henry had 
all his forces with him in Wales, and that the Borderers 
were panic-stricken, were now confident in the strength 
of their army. They, therefore, gave way to a fatal 
security. Having collected their rich but cumbersome 
spoils, they began a slow retreat ; and they had encamped 
carelessly in the neighbourhood of Wooler when intelli- 
gence was suddenly brought to Douglas that the pass in 
front was occupied by an English army, under the re- 
doubtable Hotspur, who was marching to attack him. 

Douglas lost no time in preparing for the fight. But 
he committed a fatal error in the choice of his position. 
He placed his men in a solid square on a high eminence a 
little to the west of Wooler, called in the old Cymric 
tongue, once vernacular in the North, ‘‘the bold bare 
hill ” (Hu-moeliwn), as though he had only to resist an 
attack of tho English men-at-arms, whereas the greater 
part of Hotspur’s army consisted of archers, whose skill 
in the use of the bow had proved in so many cases 
disastrous to Scotland, and the hill on which his army 
was massed was surrounded by other eminences within 
bowshot, which commanded it. 

When the English came in sight of the Scottish posi- 

ion, Hotspur, with characteristic impetuosity, would at 


once have rushed on to the attack with his men-at-arms, 
but he was restrained by the Earl of March, whose old 
and experienced eye saw at a glance the error which had 
been committed by the Scottish general. Holding 
Percy’s horse by the reins, March urged that the men-at- 
arms should be kept in reserve, and that the archers 
should be allowed to begin the battle. Fortunately for 
the English, his advice was followed. The archers 
marched slowly down the hill where the rest of the army 
halted, pouring forth as they went volleys of arrows, 
which fell with fearful execution on the close ranks of 
their enemies. The Scots were much more exposed than 
they otherwise would have been, owing to their being 
marshalled on a number of terraces cut in the side of the 
hill,—it is supposed in the old British, Saxon, and 
Danish wars,—a position which would have enabled them 
to make a powerful defence had the English been forced 
to come to close quarters with them, but which rendered 
them practically defenceless when their assailants were 
armed with those famous long and cross-bows which they 
knew so well how to handle. Many of the Scottish 
barons and gentlemen were slain in this unequal fight, for 
even their tempered steel armour was not proof against 
the English arrows, and the chroniclers tell us that the 
unprotected bodies of the wild Galwegians, who fought in 
the kilt and trews, presented the appearance of hedgehogs 
on the field after the battle was over. The Scots for a 
while seemed paralysed by the destruction which thus fell 
upon them, and which became greater as the English 
archers drew nearer. At length one of the bravest of the 
Northern barons, Sir John Swinton— 
A doughty knight 
As ever Scotland bred— 

exclaimed that they should rush down the hill upon their 
enemies, and not stand still to be slain like deer. Calling 
on his fellow-warriors to follow, he couched his lance, and 
was giving the rein to his horse, when another Berwick- 
shire baron—Adam of Gordon—with whom he had long 
been at deadly feud, dismounted and stopped him. ‘Let 
us be reconciled on this spot,” he said, ‘“‘that I may 
receive knighthood at thy hand, for I can never receive 
the honour from any more noble and brave.” Swinton 
got off his horse, embraced his old foe, and gave him the 
accolade ; and then both mounted their steeds again and 
charged down the hill, with their immediate followers, 
amounting to about a hundred horsemen. 


Like two huge rocks on Braemar’s brow, 
When loosen’d from their bed, 

That thunder down and overthrow 
The pines that crown the glade. 


Thus they, through ranks, the Earl of March, 
. And the bold Percies —- 
And blood and carnage mark’d their path, 
Where’er they stept and fought. 


At length they’re wi’ their gallant train, 
By numbers compass’d round, 

And fighting fall on heaps of slain, 
And stain with gere the ground. 
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So did these valiant chieftains fall, 
Who lived in mortal strife ; 
But lock’d in one another's arms, 
Dear friendship closed their hfe. 
It was a desperate charge, fatal to all who took part in 
jt. Every man of them was slain or dismounted before 
he reached the enemy’s ranks, and Sir John Swinton and 
Sir Adam of Gordon fell, as the ballad-writer states in 
the lines just quoted, fighting side by side, on foot, with 
Several times did they rally flying 
parties, and rush forward to renew the battle; but they 
were both struck down, and trampled under foot. 


bootless bravery. 


Douglas had now given the word of command to 
advance, and the whole Scottish army followed the 
As the Scots 
descended the hiil towards the plain on the north-west, 


example of these devoted cavaliers. 


the English archers fell back slowly on their own men- 
at-arms, according to the most approved tactics then in 
vogue. They retired in well-compacted bodies, a little 
apart, to admit the other troops into the line; and at 
each retrograde step they discharged a new volley, with 
such deadly aim that the Scots fell thick on every side. 
The numerous bodies of the slain and the furious kicking 
and prancing of the wounded horses impeded the progress 
of Douglas’s men greatly. Confusion and terror soon per- 
vaded their ranks, if ranks they could now be called, and 
they began to disperse and fly in all directions; upon 
which the English archers laid aside their bows, and, 
rushing in with their short swords and Sheffield knives, 
completed the discomfiture of their foes. 

We are assured by contemporary writers that the 
English men-at-arms never needed to strike a blow, but 
that the battle was gained solely by the archers. No 
person of note was slain on the English side. But the 
slaughter of the Scots was dreadful, and almost every per- 
son of rank and station who survived was made a prisoner. 


The Earl of Douglas, in spite of the extraordinary 
temper of his armour, received five wounds, and likewise 
lost an eye. With him were captured the Earls of Fife, 
Moray, Angus, and Orkney, as well as Fergus Macdouall, 


lord of Galloway. Eighty knights of the first Scottish 
families were also taken, including Sir Robert Erskine of 
Alva, Sir William Abernithy of Saitoun, Sir John Stuart 
of Lorne, Sir George Leslie of Rothes, Sir Adam Forester 
of Corstophine, Sir William Sinclair of Hermandston, Sir 
Robert Logan of Restalrig, the Lord Montgomery, Sir 
James Douglas, master of Dalkeith, together with three 
French knights, the Sieurs Piers de Essars, Jacques de 
Nelsey, and Jean d’Arnay. Among the slain were, 
besides the two knights already named, Sir John Leving- 
ston of Callendar, Sir Alexander Ramsay of Dalhousie, 
Sir Roger Gordon, Sir Walter Scott, and Sir Walter 
Sinclair. It was computed that at least four hundred 
fugitives were drowned in trying to cross the Tweed. Of 
the rest of the Scottish host, comparatively few found 
their way h me. 


Seldom had a battle, in a war undertaken for such un- 
worthy objects, brought such mourning upon Scotland. 


Frae Forth to Tweed, a swankie blade 
Was then a sight to see; 

The cou’ter, left in half plough’d rigg, 
Lay rusting on the lee. 


The plain on which the battle was fought got the name 
of Redriggs, from the slaughter with which it was stained. 
A whinstone pillar, which was set up to commemorate the 
victory, is still known as the Battle Stone. It stands 
about half a mile south from Akeld farm, half-way be- 
tween Wooler and Kirk Newton, on the road to Kelso. 

When King Henry received intelligence of what had 
taken place, he sent the Duke of Northumberland orders 
not to ransom his prisoners, as he intended to detain 
them, in order to increase his demands in making peace 
with Scotland. This message was highly resented by the 
earl, who, by the laws of war which prevailed in that age, 
had a right to the ransom of all such as he had taken in 
battle. The command was still more irksome since he 
considered the king his debtor, koth for his security and 
his crown, for it was the Percies who had been mainly 
instrumental in the deposition of his unhappy predecessor, 
Richard the Second. Accordingly, stung by this sup- 
posed injury, the ear] resolved to overturn a throne which 
he had had the chief hand in establishing. 

So a secret scheme was laid for uniting the Scots and 
Welsh to assist Northumberland in deposing Henry and 
elevating Mortimer to the throne. Meanwhile, the 
Percies held their prisoners at their own disposal, though 
they professed to be ready to obey the king’s commands. 

Except in restricting the disposal of the Homildon 
prisoners, King Henry treated the Percies with the most 
distinguished favour. He conferred on them, by a 
stretch of authority truly imperial, the whole Earldom 
of Douglas, with all the territories appertaining to it, 
though they lay wholly within the confines of an inde- 
pendent kingdom. The Earl of Northumberland and 
his sons therefore girded themselves to carry on the war 
against the Scots, which served as a convenient cover for 
their treasonable designs. The conquest of the Earldom 
of Douglas afforded the Percies an excuse for raising a 
numerous army of devoted adherents. 

With this force, in the beginning of the summer 
of 1403, they marched into Scotland, in company with the 
Earl of March ; but, instead of undertaking any consider- 
able exploit, the whole army sat down before a miserable 
little fortress, called Cocklaws, or Ormiston, just over the 
Border, at the head of Beaumont Water, on the old hill 
road from Rothbury and Alwinton to Yetholm. This 
sorry Border peel, the possession of which was not worth 
a@ groat, they made a show of battering down with 
warlike engines. The commander of the place, a simple 
squire named John Greenlaw, assumed the air of a power- 
ful chieftain, and entered into a formal agreement tw sur- 
render his solitary Cheviot tower at the end of six weeks 
if he were not in that time relieved by the King of Scot 
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jand, or by his brother the Duke of Albany. In the mean- 
time, the army of the Percies was to remain inactive ; and 
® messenger was sent to Albany to inform him of the 
urgency of the case, The herald, it is said, carried back 
to the Percies the secret assurance that Albany was ready 
to give all the help he could to the intended insurrection 
in England. But it was necessary to keep up appear- 
ances, and so Albany assembled the Privy Council, 
gravely laid before their lordships the message of Green- 
law, and asked their opinion whether he should go to 
raise the siege or not. The privy councillors, believing 
that they were acting according to Albany’s real wishes 
when they advised peace, recommended that the Border 
reive should be left to his fate rather than risk a battle 
with the victorious English, at a moment when the flower 
of the Scottish chivalry were captives in Northumber- 
land. But, greatly to the astonishment of the council, 
Albany, who knew better than the members did how 
things stood, gave vent to a sudden burst of patriotic 
spirit. ‘* By Heavens and St. Fillan !” he exclaimed, ‘*I 
will keep the day of appointment with Cocklaws, were 
there none to follow me thither but Peter of Kinbuck, 
who holds my horse yonder!” The Council, hearing this, 
immediately agreed to the propriety of relieving John 
Greenlaw. So a formidable army was raised, and 
marched under Albany’s command to the Border. 


The conspiracy was now ready for explosion. The Earl 
of Douglas, with the greater part of the barons and 
knights taken at Homildon Hill, being set at liberty, 
aised their forces to march under the banner of Percy, 
who, suddenly breaking off the Scottish expedition, 
hurried away to unite his forces with those of Glendower 
on the borders of Wales. The Earl of Northumberland, 
however, being seized with a sudden illness, stayed 
behind at Berwick. 

The fact that Douglas had joined in alliance with Percy 
was enough to drive away the Earl of March, who 
refused to assist in the conspiracy, and rode off to give 
information to King Henry, and urge him to take active 
measures against the insurgents. By a rapid march the 
king intercepted them at Shrewsbury, and a terrible 
conflict established Henry definitely on the throne. 


The Douglas and the Hotspur, both together, 
Were confident against the world in arms. 


But the Fates were now against them. The Earl of 
Douglas, severely wounded, became again a captive. He 
had performed, during the day, deeds of valour which are 
almost incredible, and which nearly decided the battle in 
Percy’s favour. Seeming determined that the King of 
England should fall by his arm, he sought him all over 
the field, and as Henry, either to elude the attacks of the 
enemy upon his royal person, or to encourage his own 
men by the belief of his presence everywhere, had 
accoutred several captains in his kingly garb, the sword of 
Douglas rendered this honour fatal to many. Shakspeare 


makes Hotspur say, after the doughty earl had slain two 
of these counterfeit kings :— 


O Douglas, hadst thou fought at Homildon thus, 
I never had triumphed upon a Scot. 


The descendant of the hero of Otterburn swore he was 
determined 


To render all his wardrobe, piece by piece, 
Until he met the king. 


At length 


The noble Scot, Lord Douglas, when he saw 
The fortune of the day quite turn’d from him, 
The noble Percy slain, and all his men 

Upon the foot of fear, tied with the rest ; 
And, falling from a hill, he was so bruised 
That the pursuers took him. 


Before the event of the battle of Shrewsbury was 
known in the North, the Duke of Albany arrived at 
Cocklaws, with an army of no less than fifty thousand 
men, announcing publicly his intention of giving battle to 
the Percies, though there can be no doubt that his real 
intention was to join them in making war upon King 
Henry. It was not till he reached Cocklaws that he 
knew the rebellion had broken out, and the first news of 
it was the announcement of the desperate fight on the 
Welsh border, the death of Hotspur, the capture of 
Douglas, the total dispersion of the rebels, and the 
submission of the Earl of Northumberland. Having 
caused the news to be proclaimed through his army by a 
herald, Albany marched back into Scotland. 

So ended the transactions which immediately followed 
the battle of Homildon Hill. 


George For in the North. 





¥a, MIDST the excitement and confusion of the 
great Puritan Revolution, there were many 
singular developments of religious enthusi- 
—_= asm, some of which passed into wild fanati- 
cism; but, although in numerous cases the preposterous 
pretensions of crazy prophets attracted some attention 
and a few followers, each mania seemed to die away after 
a short spell of raving without leaving a trace beyond 
a vague memory that such things had been. Conspicuous 
among the characters of that zealous age was George 
Fox ; but, whatever of extravagance or phantasy his co- 
temporaries imputed to him, time has proved that he was 
a man ef deep insight into the needs and errors of the 
human heart, that he was a veritable king among enthusi- 
asts, that he was a true apostle of the faith professed by 
all Christendom, and that the work he did was of a 
permanent and extensively useful character. 

George Fox was a man of lowly origin, imperfect 
education, insignificant social standing, and somewhat 
uncouth manners. Yet he became a power in the land. 
His followers were opprobriously nicknamed. Quakers by 
Justice Bennet, of Derby, in 1650, because George Fox 
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admonished him and those present ‘“‘to quake at the 
word of the Lord.” But fearless George gloried in the 
epithet. In 1655 he was moved to indite a lengthy and 
vigorous epistle to ‘‘all you that scorn trembling and 
quaking ; who scoff at, scorn, stone, and belch forth oaths 








against those who are trembling and quaking, threatening 
them and beating them.” And he cited from Scripture 
Moses trembling and quaking, Jeremiah’s bones quaking 
and his denunciation of those who did not “tremble at 
the Word of the Lord,” Isaiah’s words of comfort to 
those who “tremble at my Word,” and Habakkuk’s 
prophecy that ‘‘all the people shall tremble and all faces 
gather blackness,” summing up as follows :—‘* There 
ye may see ye are contrary to God, contrary to the 
prophets, and are such as hate what the Lord regards, 
which we, whom the world scorns and calls Quakers, 
own. We exalt and honour the power that makes the 
devils tremble, shakes the earth and throws down the 
loftiness and haughtiness of men, which makes the beasts 
of the field to tremble and the earth to reel to and fro, 
which cleaves the earth asunder and overturneth the 
world.” 

Fox was born in the year 1624, at the village of 
Drayton-in-the-Clay, Leicestershire. His father, Christo- 
pher Fox, was called ‘‘ Righteous Christer,” a very 
honourable nickname. His mother, Mary Lago, was, he 
says, of the seed of the martyrs. From earliest chilahood 
he was of a grave and staid demeanour and speech beyond 
his years. Before he was 20 years of age he entered upon 
the great mission to which he devoted the remaining forty 
years of his life. In the earlier portion of this period, and, 
indeed, often in the course of his strange and wandering 
life, he was subject to deep depression of mind and fear- 
ful conflicts of soul. Out of all, however, he emerged 
into the clear shining of the sun, and enjoyed serenest 
peace in the thickest of outward troubles. 

We cannot even sketch his writings or his teachings, 
but must content ourselves with tracing his missionary 
career, so far as it connects him with the Northern 
Counties. For traces of this kind we must look chiefly 
to his own admirable and most interesting Journal, but 
also to other vehicles of tradition and history. It was 
not until 1653 that he made his way into Northumber- 
land. Let us see what his Journal says as to his first 
Visit :— 


In Northumberland many came to dispute, of whom 
some pleaded against perfection; unto whom I declared, 
‘that Adam and Eve were perfect before they fell ; and 
all that God made was perfect ; and that the imperfection 
came by the Devil, and the fall; but Christ, that came to 
destroy the Devil, said, ‘Be a perfect.’” One of the 


professors alleged that Job said, ‘“‘Shall mortal man be 
more pure than his Maker? The heavens are not clear 
m his sight. God charged his angels with folly.” But I 
showed him his mistake, and let him see, ‘that it was 
not Job that said so, but one of those that contended 
against Job; for Job stood for perfection, and held his 
integrity ; and they were called miserable comforters.” 
Then these — said, the outward body was the 
body of death and sin. I showed them their mistake in 
that also; for ‘‘Adam and Eve had each of them an 
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outward body, before the body of death and sin got into 
them; and that man and woman will have bodies, 
when the body of sin and death is put off 
again; when they are renewed up into the image 
of God again by Christ Jesus, which they were 
in before they fell.” So they ceased at that time 
from opposing further; and glorious meetings we had in 
the Lord’s power. Then passed we on to Hexham, where 
we had a great meeting at the top of a hill (the Seal). 
The priest threatened that he would come and oppose us, 
but he came not; so that all was quiet; and the everlasting 
day and renowned truth of the everliving God was 
sounded over those dark countries, and His Son exalted 
over all. It was proclaimed among the people that the 
day was now come, wherein all that made a profession of 
the Son of God, might receive him; and that to as many 
as would receive Him, he would give power to 
become the sons of (God, as He had done to 
me. And it was further deciared, that ‘the that 
had the Son of God had life eternal; but 
that he that had not the Son of God (though he 
professed all the Scriptures, from the first of Genesis to 
the last of the Revelation) had not life.” So after that 
all were directed to the light of Christ, by which they 
might see Him and receive Him, and know where their 
true teacher was; and the everlasting truth had been 
largely declared amongst them, we passed away through 
Hexham peaceably, and came into Gilsland, a country 
noted for thieving. Here a Friend, spying the priest, 
went to speak to him; whereupon the priest came down 
to our inn, and the town’s people gathered about us. 
The priest said he would prove us deceivers out of the 
Bible, but could find no Scripture for his purpose. Then 
he went into the inn: and after a while came out again, 
and brought some broken sentences of Scripture, that 
mention ** the doctrines and commandments of men, &c., 
and, touch not, taste not, &c., for they perish with the 
using.” All which, poor man! was his own condition; 
whereas we were persecuted, because we would not taste, 
nor touch, nor handle their doctrines and traditions, 
which we knew perished with the using. I asked him 
what he called the steeple-house. ‘‘Oh,” said he, ‘‘ the 
dreadful house of God, the temple of God.” Then I 
showed him, and the poor dark people, that their bodies 
should be the temples of God; and that Christ never 
commanded these temples, but ended that temple at 
Jerusalem, which God had commanded. While I was 
speaking the priest got away ; and afterwards the people 
made as if they feared we would take their purses or 
steal their horses; judging us like themselves, who are 
naturally given to thieving. 


The disciples of Fox appear, however, not to have 
gained a permanent footing in the town, or even in the 
shire, of Hexham. There used to be one solitary Quaker 
bonnet in the tewn, and that belonged to Betty Bowman, 
the bread baker and milk seller; and so well known was 
she, that whenever the young Hexhamites chanced to see 
a person in Quaker garb, they instantly went up and 
asked, ‘‘Do you want Betty Bowman?’ There is a 
tradition, doubtless, in the very name Quaker’s Garth, 
given to a field at the foot of Battle Hill; but what is the 
origin of the name we cannot discover. Probably it was 
once the property of a man who turned Quaker, and 
subsequently disappeared without leaving any traces 
behind him. Thirty years after George Fox had stirred 
up the priest at Hexham, some of his zealous followers 
did the same at Chapel Hill, with the effect of provoking 
the neighbouring priest of Slaley to the ‘‘ good works” of 
instituting regular service, though not, it is said, to any 
great love of the people who had thus provoked him. 

Three years later, George Fox repeated his visit to the 
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Northumberland Friends, and this is his account of the 
mission :— 


Leaving Berwick, we came to Morpeth, and so through 
the country, visiting Friends, to Newcastle, where I had 
been once before. The Newcastle priests hac written 
many books against us; and one Ledger, an alderman of 
the town, was very envious against truth and Friends. 
He and the priests had said, ‘‘the Quakers would not 
come into any great towns, but lived in the Fells, like 
butterflies.” So I took Anthony Pearson with me, and 
went to this Ledger, and several others of the aldermen, 
“desiring to have a meeting amongst them, seeing they 
had written so many books against us, for we were now 
come, I told them, into their great town.” But they 
would not yield we should have a meeting, neither would 
they be spoken withal, save only this Ledger and one 
other. I queried, had they not called Friends butterflies, 
and said we would not come into any great towns? and 
now we were come into their town, they would not come 
at us, though they had printed books against us. ‘* Who 
are the butterflies now?” said I, Then Ledger began to 
plead for the Sabbath day; but I told him they kept 
markets and fairs on that which was the Sabbath day, for 
that was the seventh day of the week; whereas that day, 
which the professed Christians now met on, and call their 
Sabbath, 1s the first day of the week. As we could not 
have a public meeting among them, we got a little 
meeting among Friends and friendly people at the Gate- 
side; where a meeting is continued to this day, in the 
name of Jesus. As I was passing by the market-place. 
the power of the Lord rose in me, “‘ to warn them of the 
day of the Lord, that was coming upon them.” And not 
long after, all those priests of Newcastle and their profes- 
sion were turned out, when the king came in. From 
Newcastle we travelled through the countries, having 
meetings and visiting Friends as we went, in Northum- 
berland and Bishopric. A very good meeting we had at 
Lieutenant Dove’s, where many were turned to the Lord 
and his teaching. After the meeting, I went to visit a 
justice of the peace, a very sober, loving man, who con- 
fessed to the truth. 


In 1653, Fox paid a lengthened visit to the city and 
county of Durham. bBenfieldside was the locality of 
almost the first Friends’ Meeting House erected in 
England. The original house is not standing, but its 
successor is, and is preserved for the sake of its adjoining 
burying-ground, while another meeting place is now used. 
Shotley Spa, and several other parts of Derwent Valley, 
early became peaceful refuges for the buffeted and per- 
secuted followers of Gecrge Fox. 

One of the most interesting portions of Fox’s diary, so 
far as Durham is concerned, relates to Oliver Cromwell's 
project for establishing a university. So early as 1650, the 
Lord Protector had drawn attention to his project in a 
letter which gives a melancholy account of educational 
matters in these ‘‘ poore, rude, and ignorant parts.” The 
matter slept till 1651-2, when the grand jury of the county 
petitioned Parliament, and a committee of the House 
reported that the “‘ houses of the Dean and Chapter were 
fit places to erect a college or school for all the science 
and literature.” In 1656 Cromwell issued an ordinance 
founding the college, and in 1657 (May 15) he issued 
letters patent by which the University was created. 
Ample provision was made for its maintenance out of the 
sequestrated funds of the Dean and Chapter. At the 
Restoration the new college shared the fate of the 
Government by which it had been set up. That the 


scheme did not wholly commend itself to George Fox is 
evident from what follows :— 


From Lieut. Dove’s we came to Durham, where was a 
man come from London, to set up a college there, to 
make ministers of Christ, as they said. I went, withsome 
others, to reason with the man, and to let him see, 
that to teach men Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and the 
seven arts, which were all but the teachings of the 
natural man, was not the way to make them ministers of 
Christ. For the languages began at Babel; and to the 
Greeks, that spoke Greek as their mother-tongue, the 
preaching of the cross of Christ was foolishness; and to 
the Jews, that spoke Hebrew as their mother-tongue, 
Christ was a stumbling block. The Romans, who had 
the Latin, persecuted the Christians; and Pilate, one 
of the Roman governors, set Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
a-top of Christ, when he crucified him. So he might 
see the many languages began at Babel, and they 
set them a-top of Christ, the Word, when they crucified 
Him. John the Divine, who preached the Word. that 
was in the beginning, said. ‘“‘that the beast and the 
whore have power over tongues and languages, and they 
are as waters.” Thus 1 told him, be might see, the 
whore and beast have power over the tongues and the 
many languages which are in mystery Babylon: for they 
began at Babel; and the persecutors of Christ Jesus set 
them over Him, when he was crucitied by them; but He 
is risen over them all, who was before them all. Now, 
said I, to this man, ‘‘ dost thou think to make ministers 
of Christ by these natural, confused languages, which 
sprung from Babel, are admired in Babylon, and set a-top 
of Christ, the Life, by a persecutor?’ Oh no! The man 
confessed to many of these things. Then we showed him 
further, ‘that Christ made His ministers Himself, gave 
gifts unto them, and bid them ‘pray tothe Lord of the 
harvest, to send forth labourers.’ And Peter and John, 
though unlearned and ignorant (as to school learning) 
preached Christ Jesus, the Word, which was in the 
beginning, before Babel was. Paul also was made an 
apostle, not of man, nor by man, neither received he the 
gospel from inan, but from Jesus Christ, who is the same 
now, and so is His gospel, as it was at that day.” When 
we had thus discoursed with the man, he became very 
loving and tender ; and, after he had considered further 
of it, declined to set up his college. 


In 1663 this zealous missionary once more visited Dur- 
ham, preaching at the house cf one Richmond, and 
staying overnight at the house of Henry Draper. Next 
morning he received friendly warning, as he puts it, that 
‘if the priests and justices (for many priests were made 
justices in that country at that time) could light on me 
they would destroy me.” After this year he came no 
more into Northumberland and Durham, unless for very 
brief visits, during the one or two years he spent in a 
sort of recruiting seclusion at his beloved Swarthmore. 

Swarthmoor Ball. 

Lancashire is famous for its many picturesque old 
halls; but Swarthmoor, near Ulverston, can hardly be 
said to be worthy of being classed with such remarkable 
erections as Tufton, Speke, or Moreton. Indeed, beyond 
a certain quaintness, Swarthmoor Hall is not of much 
moment, so far as its external appearance is concerned. 
It is an irregular, Elizabethan dwelling-house of the 
better class, without any distinguishing features, excepting 
the projecting gable. But the old hajl has an interest 
to students of history, for here dwelt for a time the 
founder of the Society of Friends. And here, it is 
alleged, were held the first regular meetings of that sect. 
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George Fox’s first visit to Swarthmoor Hall occurred in 
1652, during the temporary absence of the owner, Thomas 
Fell. who, being one of the judges of assize, had gone on 
the Welsh circuit. The hospitality of the hail was open 
to ministers of religion, and Fox stayed there all night. 
The next day, being Sunday, he repaired to Ulverston 
Church, where he was allowed to preach, his words 
creating a deep impression in the mind of the judge's 
wife. ‘The same night he preached in Swarthmoor Hall 
to the family and servants, and from that time Mrs. Fell 
became one of his staunchest adherents. The friends of 
the judge went to meet him as he was returning home 
from circuit, and informed him that ‘‘a great disaster 
was befallen amongst his family, and that they were 
witches, and that they had taken us out of our religion, 
and that he must set them away, or all the country would 
be undone.” This information naturally perturbed the 
spirit of the judge, who, on arriving at Swarthmoor, 
expressed his displeasure. But the same night George 


Fox expounded his views at the hall, and favourably 
impressed the judge himself with his fervour and 
sincerity. ‘‘This was on the sixth day of the week, 
about the fifth month, 1652,” wrote the lady in the book 
which she afterwards issued giving ‘‘a brief account of 
Fox’s travels, sufferings, and hardships, endured for 
truth’s sake.” As there was no place in the neighbour- 
hood where the Friends could hold a meeting, the judge 
suggested that they might assemble at Swarthmoor Hall. 
This offer was gladly accepted, and, quoting from the 
same source, we find that ‘‘ notice was given that day and 
the next to Friends, and there was a good large meeting 
the tirst day, which was the first meeting which was at 
Swarthmore, and so continued there a meeting from 1652 
to 1690.” 

Judge Fell died in 1658, Eleven years afterwards 
George Fox married the widow. Both before and subse- 
quent to marriage the couple suffered imprisonment for 
conscience’ sake, Although Fox considerably bettered 
his worldly prospects by the connection with a good 





family, he does not appear to have claimed any undue 
advantage. At any rate, it is stated that he and his 
stepchildren lived on most amicable terms, But most of 
the later years of his life were spent in the London 
district, where he died on the 13th of November, 1690, in 
the 67th year of his age. 

Our drawing of Swarthmoor Hall shows it as it appears 
at the present time. The house was for along period in 
a state of dilapidation. It is, however, now occupied by 
a farmer. In the projecting portion there are three 
windows. The room indicated by the highest of the 
three was Fox’s study, and he occasionally preached from 
the window of it. Within the building are some old 
carved oak mantelpieces. It was in a quaint, flagged 
apartment on the ground floor that the first meetings of 
the Friends were held. There are many relics still to be 
seen in the place; but Mr. Edwin Waugh, in his 
‘*Rambles in the Lake Country,” published in 1882, 
states that Fox’s Bible was then in the possession of a 
lady belonging to the Society of Friends in Ulverston. 

Some quarter of a mile or so to the west of Swarthmoor 
Hall is the first chapel of the disciples of George Fox. It 
was built at his own cost in 1688. Above the entrance is 
the inscription :—‘‘ Ex dono, G. F., 1688.” Near to the 
western end of the chapel is a croft which was presented 
with the chapel for the accommodation of worshippers 
who came from a distance. 

About a couple cf miles from Swarthmoor Hall is 
Swart or Swarth Moor, where, in 1487, the army of the 
impostor Lambert Simnel encamped. In 1643 there was 
an engagement at the same spot between 1,500 men of the 
King’s forces and about the same number of the Parlia- 
mentary party. The affair resulted in the defeat of the 
Royalists, with a loss of 300 prisoners, including Colonel 
Huddlestone. 


—_— 


Sunderland Brivae. 





“ALLE Monthly Chronicle for November, 1887, 

p. 401, contained an account of the bridge 

| over the Wear at Sunderland which was con- 
structed and erected by Rowland Burdon in the year 
1796. The total cost of the structure was £40,000. 
Of this sum £30,000 was advanced by Mr. Burdon, 
at 5 per cent. interest, on security of tolls, while 
the remaining fourth was raised by subscription on 
loan. Owing to adverse pecuniary circumstances, the 
shares held by Mr. Burdon were afterwards offered 
for sale. As there was no prospect of realising 
by this. means, it was determined to sell Mr. 
Burdon’s interest in the bridge by means of a lottery. 
All the circumstances in connexion therewith are fully 
detailed in the Monthiy Chronicle for June, 1889, p, 254. 
The foundation stone of Sunderland Bridge was 
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laid on September 18, 1795, the bridge being opened 
to the public on August 8, 1796. An Act of Parliament 
was obtained in 1857 for the renovation of the bridge, 
which was carried out under the superintendence of 
Robert Stephenson. An additional interest is attached 
to the drawing which we now present to our readers 
(page 72) from the fact that it includes a view of the rail- 
way bridge which also spans the Wear. 


Views of Netherwitton, 





i) ROM the Simonside Hills to the Wansbeck 
N} runs the bright little river the Font, 
through a valley of sylvan beauty, shut 
in and protected by pastoral ridges, which, 
to the north, roll away into moor and common. 

Midway up this valley, surrounded by woods and 
waters, 1s the picturesque village of Netherwitton. To 
our Anglian forefathers it was the ‘“‘white” or fair 
**town,” and hence it received from them the descriptive 
and lovely name of Witton-by-the- Waters. 

It is five miles from any railway station, and out of tke 
track of the ordinary tourist who may follow perhaps the 
high-road to Alnwick and Rothbury, never dreaming 
that so pretty a bit of Northumberland is within a very 
short distance of him. 


Netherwitton impresses us most when approached from ~ 


the south by a road called the Trench, which descends the 
hillside through the Old Park Wood, being bordered by 
several fine beeches a little way out of the village. 
Through the foliage we may catch, now and then, a brief 
glimpse of an old thatched roof or a picturesque gable. 
The greater part of the village is seated, as we see, on a 
gentle incline in a bend of the Font, which is joined at 


this point from the west by the Ewesley Burn. A num. 
ber of fine tall elms interspersed with sycamores, beeches, 
and limes—the abode of a colony of rooks, who have many 
a good-natured wrangle in the branches—form an appro- 
priate background of dark-green foliage. 

The ‘‘ harvest of a quiet eye” is a rich one in Nether- 
witton. We gaze with calm pleasure on the rustic scene, 
singling out all the picturesque details thereof—the pan- 
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tiled smithy with some rusty, worn horse-shoes nailed 
to its door; the modest little temperance hotel, 
which is also the post-office, of two storeys, 
built of a warm-tinted sandstone and roofed with thin 
slabs of the same material ; the half-dozen steps near its 
door, which have probably served in the past as a “‘ horse- 
block,” or ‘‘ louping-on-styen,” as it is locally called ; the 
grey-walled, thatched, low cottages, which have asters, 
nasturtiums, calceolarias, and stocks round 
theirdoorways; the newly-built cottages in 
the centre of the village with high-pointed 
gables and diamond-panedwindows, one of 
them decked very prettily with clematis 
and honeysuckle; the village well under 
a small roundarch, four steps leading down 
to it; and the neat little gardens with 
hedges or palings around them, a few 

having beehives of modern construction 
What was once the village green is now 
occupied by several of these gardens, and 
we cannot fail to notice, in one of them, 
between two leafy limes, the village cross 
(restored in 1825) with the date 1698 carved 
upon it. Here might have been formerly 
witnessed those simple rural sports and 
pastimes so inimitably described by Gold- 
smith in the opéning lines of the ‘“De- 


serted Village.” The villagers, we are 
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told, were accustomed to assemble of an evening on the 
green, and to dance around the cross to the sound of the 
Northumbrian bag-pipes. On festival days they decked 
it with flowers, ribbons, and showy finery. 

A path by the end of the principal house in the vil- 
lage—the residence of Mr. Raleigh Trevelyan—leads 
along the park wall to a small wooden bridge across 
the Font. Then, from this point, a walk between ivy- 
grown walls curves round past the vicarage to the church 
of St. Giles—a plain little edifice consisting of nave and 
chancel, with a bell-turret rising from its western gable. 
Achapel was founded here in the 12th or 13th century, 
but not a vestige remains of it in the present building, 
which was erected above 120 yearsago, though restored in 
1881 and 1886. While excavations were being made for 
the north wall of the nave the stone effigy of a female in a 
loose flowing mantle was found. It now occupies a posi- 
tion near the pulpit. 
dependent on Hartburn, 


Netherwitton is ecclesiastically 


A curious side-light is thrown by the acts of the High 
Commission Court at Durham on the relations that 
existed in 1633 between the curate of Netherwitton and 
some members of his flock. On the 8th of March of that 
year, Mungo Barnes, of Netherwitton, was brought in by 
attachment upon the information of Andrew Hall, clerk, 
curate of Netherwitton, ‘‘ that he called Hall ‘ base lousie 
rogue ’ and did pull him by the throat and strick him on 
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the breast.” This offence he had to acknowledge publicly 
on Sunday, the 14th of April. For laying violent hands 
upon Hall he was denounced excommunicate in the chapel 
of Netherwitton. It would seem from another entry that 
he was assisted by one Giles Todd. This person confessed 
“*that he did call Mr. Hall base fellow, and did assist 
Mungo Barnes, who attempted to have beaten him, though 
he himself did not meddle with him.” He also had to 
make public confession. About the same time, another 
person in the parish of Netherwitton, one Thomas Swan, 
came to grief in the High Commission Court for ‘‘ beating 
a minister”—probably Mr. Hall. What the reverend 
gentleman had done to provoke this violence we are 
unable to say. The incidents show how accustomed the 
people of those days were to take the law into their own 
hands. 

A former curate of Netherwitton—the Rev. J. Thomson 
—published, in 1806, two volumes of poems, moral, 
descriptive, and elegiac, one of which is entitled **On 
Seeing Mr. Cunningham’s Monument in St. John’s 
Churchyard, Newcastle-upon-Tyne.” Had the reverend 
gentleman possessed, even in a small degree, poor 
Cunningham’s descriptive powers, the attractions of 
Netherwitton might have been sung in some lovely 
stanzas that the world would have cherished; but, 
unfortunately, he was but a mere rhetorician, and his 
volumes contain little of value or interest, unless we 
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except ‘* The Country Wedding ” for its description of old 
marriage customs. 

By the side of the river, which is fringed with small 
elders and thorn bushes, past some shrubberies and 
gardens, there is a road from the church to the woollen 
mill. It was about here that the old market town oj 
Netherwitton stood; for, says Hodgson, ‘‘ Very old 
people remember when its site was ploughed and cleared 
of the old groundworks, weeds, and rubbish.” The 
market was granted by Edward I. to ” Sir Roger de 
Somerville in 1290. The woollen mill stands on the north 
side of the Morpeth road near the bridge, and is a large 
stone building with a fine, many-windowed facade, the 
central portion, projecting slightly, being crowned with a 
pediment of simple character. It was erected in 1794 by 
Mr. Walter Trevelyan as a cotton mill, but was not 
worked long, the speculation having proved unsuccessful. 
After being closed many years, it was taken, in 1823, by 
Messrs. Dixon, Walker, and Co., of Morpeth, and re- 
opened as a manufactory of flannel, blankets, and yarn. 
As such, it is still being carried on by Mr. Joseph 
Lawton. 

The mill forms the subject of some verses in a volume 
of poems, published in 1831, by John Farrer, who first 
drew breath, as he states with some pride, by the side of 
the Font. For thirty years, he laments, the well-known 
bell which had tolled the hour six times a day to ail the 
country round from the turret of the mill, has never been 
rung, the engines are destroyed, the machinery is rusted, 
the lofty roof admits the rain, the walls are becoming 
ruinous, the shattered sashes rattle in the wind, and the 
windows are stuffed with straw. He wishes success to 
“the enterprising few whose resolutions all these works 
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renew,” and he looks forward to the time when Nether- 
witton, by virtue of its manufactures, will rival Leeds and 
Huddersfield. 

Adjoining the building, on the east side, is the old 
manor corn-mill, now in ruins. On the great overshot 
wheel the water drips and splashes, creating a humid 
atmosphere, which favours the growth of mosses, liver- 
worts, and ferns in the dim enclosure. The wheel of the 
woollen mill is also laid idle. 

The fine stone bridge over the Font, consisting of two 
segmental arches, 23 feet in span, was erected by sub 
scription, the foundation-stone being iaid on September 
13th, 1837, by Mr. R. Trevelyan. Its battlements were 
carried away by the great flood of Sunday, the 15th 
September, 1839, which also partly destroyed the dam- 
head higher up the river. Many of the inhabitants cen 
remember how the waters of the Font came rushing 
through the village, flooding the lower storeys of several 
Here, on this graceful parapet, just above 
where the Font and the Ewesley Burn meet and mingle 


of the houses. 


in the shade of three spreading willows, it is pleasant to 
linger and watch the brisk waters as they shimmer among 
the smooth mossed stones, whereon we may chance to see 
resting the shy water-ouzel, and gaze at the peaceful 
village, where everyone moves about in a quiet and 
leisurely way, as though Time were not fast on the wing. 
So tranquil is the scene that it induces a dreamy, 
clairvoyant mood in which our thoughts, almost uncon- 
sciously, slip back into the past, and we find ourselves 
trying to realise the changes which the scene has wit- 
nessed. Wecan see in imagination the skin-clad chief- 
tains, who tenanted the rudely-formed camp near Gallow- 
shaw, and the smaller one on the outskirts of Dixon’s 
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Wood—brave warriors who, perhaps, were interred with 
mysterious rites, beneath the Five-Ashes and Callagers 
tumuli, and the other three barrows in the neighbour- 
hood of the village; we behold once again the stern 
legionaries of Rome as they passed up the Devil’s Cause- 
way, within half a mile of the place where we sit ; and we 
picture to ourselves the village as it was in the by-gone 
centuries—in 1405, when Roger Thornton, the munificent 
merchant prince of Newcastle, who is stated by Leland 
to have been born here, became the lord of the manor ; 
in 1506, when, beneath a September sky, the unfortunate 
John Crawfurth lay, with a mortal wound in his breast 
from the weapon of Cuthbert Law, who had fled to the 
sanctuary of Durham ; and, in the summer of 1651, when 
it was visited by the great Cromwell, his army, consist- 
ing of nine regiments of foot, and two regiments of 
dragoons with his horse guard, being quartered for one 
night on the grounds of the Lady Thornton, and there 
doing much damage to the grass and corn, Xc.. for 
which, however, compensation to the amount of 
£96 5s. 6d. was paid. 

But the times are changed, and the character of the 
people too, and the secret of the change is to be found in 
the little school-room by the wayside just above us. 

A little way along the Morpeth road, past the wovllen 
mill, there is a fine view of the front of Netherwitton 
Hall—the seat of Mr. Thornton Roger Trevelyan. It is 
a stately pile, with open battlements, built by Robert 
Trollop, the architect of Capheaton Hall and the Guild- 
hall of Newcastle. A tower, which probably stood to the 
south of the present gardens, was built here by Roger de 
Thornton, not long after 1411, when he completed the 
purchase of the estate. It is mentioned in the list of 
castles and fortalices compiled in 1415. A tablet in the 
north wall of the house, bearing the arms of Thornton, 
and the inscription, “‘Anno Regis Edwardi Quinti “— 
in the year of King Edward V.—probably belonged to this 
earlier building, and refers to some repairs or additions 
which were made to it in 1483. In the upper part of the 
house is one of those secret closets or hiding-places found 
in nearly all the old Catholic mansions, and known as 
“* Priests’ Holes.” 

Near the hall, on the opposite side of the road, there 
are two small lakes connected by a pathway which leads 
through the wood, past an enclosed chalybeate spring. 
Beautifully situated is the upper lakelet, in the midst 
of trees of many varieties—Jarcnes, firs, pinasters, 
beeches, elms, sycamores, birches, and horse-chestnuts. 
Bulrushes, among which the water-fowl splash and flutter, 
stand thickly along one side of it, and water-lillies spread 
their broad leaves upon its surface, while at one end 
there is quite a rich glow of colour from the pretty pink 
spikes of the amphibious persicaria. Not many yards 
from the north side is an islet of diminutive size, whereon 
a few tirs have secured a foothold. On the bank near it 
is a row of large beeches, having their lower branches 





trained in one direction, towards the lake, thus making a 
shady walk more conducive to meditation than a monastic 
arcade. The lake in its perfect seclusion, surrounded by 
woods, where, within reasonable limits, nature has 
pretty much her own way, would be, to a Thoreau, a 
not unfair substitute for the famous Walden Pond. 

The woods of Witton-by-the-Waters are of ancient 
celebrity. Ranulph de Merlay, when he founded the 
Abbey of Newminster in 1139, gave to the monks “a 
part of the wood of Witton.” Roger de Merlay, the 
second, obtained from King John, in 1214, a license to 
make a park of his woods at Witton, and his son granted 
to John de Plessy liberty to cut timber in them. To 
these woods may have belonged the two venerable 
oaks—the King and Queen of Netherwitton—which 
stand above the Font a short distance from the weir. 
There is a tradition in the village, which may be 
founded on a memory of the above-named grant to the 
Abbey of Newminster, that the three plane-trees, growing 
close together by the side of the road to Morpeth, half a 
mile from the bridge, were planted by the monks, and re- 
present the three persons of the Trinity. 

Hitherto the smoky banners of trade have not waved in 
this charming valley. May it long retain its idyllic agri- 
cultural character must be the devout wish of all who love 
nature and simple modes of life. 

Wa. W. Tomuinson. 


Shepherds’ PHumerals, 





|HE moors of Upper Weardale and Teesdale are 
vast grazing fields—vast solitudes too. We 

S 3} are transported thither. No sign of aught save 
sheep and moorlands. At last a human being! <A man! 
Listen, he is apparently talking to his sheep. Ah! I 
have it. But I will wager a small amount you cannot tell 
me the meaning of what he is saying. Talking Dutch ! 
No. He is counting his sheep—one, two, three, four, 
and soon. Listen again. Now you hear—‘“ Yan, tean, 
tether, mether, pip, sezar, azar, catrah, horna, dik,” &c. 
There is an interesting thing for you. You have been 
extremely lucky to hear that, for there are extremely 
few people in this part of the world who use that 
language in counting their sheep. Civilization is in- 
vading all the out-of-the-way corners of the earth, 
and all dialects and local distinctions are dying out. 
People in Teesdale, getting more cultivated as years ad- 
vance, are abandoning the fashions and habits of their fore- 
fathers ; but in some of the more retired mountain vales 
of Westmoreland and North Yorkshire, as also in Wales, 
the numerals used by these shepherds are so similar to 
each other, and so different from those English words now 
in general use, that they point to a common Celtic 
origin, and that, in turn, can be shown to be akin 
to the rest of the Aryan tongues. For instance, your 








ancient Swaledalesman will say, ‘“‘ Yahn, tayhn, 
tether, mether, mimph, hithher, lithher, anver, dan- 
ver, dic.” The Nidderdale man says, “‘ Yain, tain, 
eddero, peddero, pitts, tayter, later, overro, cover- 
ro, dix,’ Compare with this the Welsh, ‘Un, 
dau, tri, pedwar, pump, cwec, saith, wyth, naw, deg.” 
Few words excepted, these shepherds’ numerals 
are the sole relics of the old Cymric dialect of 
the Pennine Chain, Wales, and Cumberland and West- 
moreland, as spoken by those ancient Britons who 
were driven by fierce invaders into mountain retreats, 
whither no one cared to follow them. You get the same 
numerals in Brittany, where also there is a fast expiring 
Celtic population, ‘‘Unan, daou, tri, peder, pemp, 
chonech, seiz, eiz, nao, dek.” Then look at the gipsy, 
“Vek, dui, drin, stor, pange, tscho, efta, octo, enia, 
desh.” Hindustani is similar, ‘* Ek, du, trin, char, panj, 
tscho, sat, aute, noh, des.” So, of course, is Sanskrit, 
** Eka, dui, tri, c’atur, pancan, s’as, saptan, astan, navan, 
dasan.” And, go over the Atlantic, you will find it trans- 
lated there. Here is what was written from the dictation 
of an old gentleman of Hartford, Connecticut ; he had 
been taught the scoring when a child by an old Indian 
woman, who used to come to his father’s house in Connec- 
ticut :—‘* Een, teen, tudhur, fedhur, pip, sat, latta, poal, 
defri, dik. C. 


Che Willaqe of Whittinghant. 


JETWEEN the millstone grit ridge running 
northward from Rothbury and the porphyry 
hills of the Cheviot range is a_ broad, 
fertile valley, where all the elements of 

a picturesque landscape — limpid streamlets, green 
meadows and pastures ; fields of wheat, barley, and oats ; 
trees massed into woods and plantations, or deploying, as 
it were, into lines by the roadsides — are gathered 
together. 

The principal village in this lovely valley is Whitting- 
ham, which occupies a low, sheltered situation on the 
banks of the little river, the Aln. The view on all ‘sides 
is bounded by hills—Northfieldhead Hill, Ewe Hill, Ryle 
Hill, Chubden, Old Fawdon Hill, Gibb’s Hill, Glanton 
Pike, Titlington Mount, Lantern Hill, Brizlee Hill, 
Thrunton, Callaly Crags, and others. 

Whittingham, as we gathes from the derivation of its 
name, was originally the home of the Anglian family of 
White or Hewit, and from its position in a rich agricul- 
tural district, has been, through the centuries, a place of 
no little importance. Until the railway was opened out 
between Alnwick and Cornhill, it was little known to the 
outside world, and, indeed, was not easily accessible. 

The village is pretty without being prim, for it has not 
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grown up as an adjunct to some stately and venerable 
hall which would perhaps have interfered with its natural 
development along other than conventiona! lines. 

Very cheerful and quiet does it lock as we approach it 
from the south-east. Right before us is the Castle Inn— 
a well-known posting-house in the early years of the 
century, having still such a quaint, old-fashioned air 
about it that we might almost expect to see, on the open 
space in front of it, the Wellington coach from Newcastle 
or Edinburgh drawn up, while the horses were being 
changed and the passengers entertained with such cheer 
as the house could provide for them. 

From the garden hedge behind the inn rises a very fine 
ash, 85 feet in height. Near to it a road leading to 
Callaly turns off to the left, passing through the southern 
part of the village, which is seated on a gentle slope, 
the various buildings being arranged around three 
sides of a rough square. These consist of several 
cosy-looking cottages with honeysuckle and bindweed 
round the windows and small garden plots in front ; a few 
shops which it would not be easy to classify under the 
respective trades on account of the miscellaneous charac- 
ter of the articles sold in them; the Court-House where 
the Petty Sessions are held on the second Monday of each 
month—a stone building with many gables and mullioned 
windows erected in 1859; the Post-office, the smithy, 
with the coulter of a plough and a few rusty wheel-tyres 
near it; and the massive old pele-tower overlooking the 
river, &c. 

Some portions of the space enclosed have been planted 
with shrubs and young trees, chiefly sycamores, limes, 
laburnums, lilacs, and privets, which add a leafy charm 
to the scene. 

Half hidden by some of these trees is the village pant 
erected in 1865 by the Right Hon. Henry Thomas Baron 
Ravensworth. It bears the following inscription :— 

May this pure Fount perpetual streams supply 
To every thirsty soul that passeth by ! 


And may these crystal waters ever run 
Unchanged by Winter’s frost or Summer’s sun ! 


This portion of the village is connected with the Church 
Town—as it was formerly called—by a stone bridge of 
four arches built early in the century, and restored in 
1887, and by a wooden foot-bridge. 

We obtain from the parapet of the bridge our best view 
of the village, which is that represented in our sketch. 
To the east we see the Aln making its way through a 
swampy bit of ground, where, among rank butter-burs, 
grow afew young firs, birches, and poplars. Ina pasture 
called Pyle’s Field, below the inn garden, we can trace, 
by a depression in the surface, the course of the road 
which led down to the ancient ford. To the north, by the 
side of the Glanton road, stands an old house, which once 
bore the sign of the Hole-in-the-Wall: a garden, girdled 
with a green hedge, sweeps down from it to the river. 

Looking to the west, we observe on our right, alittle grove 
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of trees, principally beeches, which extend their branches 
over the stream. Behind the grove runs the Eslingion 
road, forming a kind of terrace above the river. By the 
side of it, approached through gardens, are some taste- 
fully built cottages with dormer windows, and the school- 
house, erected in 1850, standing amid flowers, 

To our left we notice the Court House and the great Pele 
Tower converted in 1845 into an alms-house, its battle- 
ments corbelled out from the walls, and its flagstaff turret 
standing out boldly against the sky. 

Looking right up the stream, which is bordered with 
sallows and sedges, past the wooden foot-bridge, we see 
the gable end of a cottage having a pear tree trained up 
jt, and, beyond, the square tower of the church, with the 
vicarage trees as a background. 

On the west side of the village the Aln is crossed by 
another bridge, and this again is a good standpoint for 
obtaining a view of the place. We behold the Aln winding 
along from the Eslington woods through the level haughs, 
and the Callaly burn wending from another direction to 
join it. Looking eastward, we see the vicarage seated on 
a slight mound nearly surrounded by trees, then a portion 
of the church and churchyard, the fountain erected in 
1874 by the villagers; a cluster of farm-buildings and 
cottages, with a number of conical-headed stacks adjoining 
them. 

The tower of the church, which is prominent in every 
view, isa constant witness to the antiquity of the place, for, 
in its lower stage, is the long-and-short work of pre-Con- 
quest architecture. With such a past we naturally 
expect to tind some interesting historical associations in 
connexion with Whittingham, and we shall not be dis- 
appointed. 

Whittingham was one of the five places conferred by 
Ceolwulph on the monastery of Lindisfarne, wheu he, in 
137— 

For cow] and beads laid down 
The Saxon battle-axe and crown. 

It would probably not be long after the monks of the 
Holy Isle acquired this possession that they erected a 
church here. 

About 882 there was living at Whittingham, in bondage 
to a widow, a Dane—Guthred the son of Hardacnut, 
probably of that Haurda-Knute who appears in the lists 
of the Danish kings as the second in succession to Regner 
Lodbrog. From this position of servitude he was 
redeemed and made king of the southern portion of 
Northumbria on the death of Halfdene in the 13th year of 
King Alfred. The story, as told by Roger de Hoveden, 
is, that this was done in accordance with the instructions 
of St. Cuthbert communicated to Eadred, Abbot of Car- 
lisle, in a vision. The appointment of a king whc was 
a Dane, but also a convert to Christianity, was probably 
& compromise between the Christian Angles and the 
Pagan invaders. The arrangement was sanctioned, if not 
Suggested, by Alfred, who found in the new king a loyal 


vassal and a faithful servant of the Church. Guthred 
died on the 21st of August, 896, and his remains were 
interred in the Cathedral at York. 

During medieval times when the Borders were so 
disturbed by feud and foray, we hear but little of 
Whittingham. At the close ot Gilbert de Middleton’s 
rebellion in 1317, Whittingham Pele was reduced by the 
garrison of Warkworth Castle. 

From this time we leap over three hundred years to the 
Civil Wars of the seventeenth century. On August 25th, 
1640, about 400 horse of the Parliament ordered breakfast 
at Whittingham. They came from the Brandon Hills, 
singing psalms all the way. They behaved civilly, we 
are told, and paid for everything. Again, in the summer 
of 1648, Whittingham was visited by the Roundheads, 
who captured here Lieut.-Colonel Millet with 200 horse. 
** Wee advanced on towards Branton,” says Major Saun- 
derson in his report to headquarters; ‘‘ but, finding that 
wee were cloyed with prisoners and horse and booty, wee 
retyred towards Whittingham, where Colonel Lilburne 
was labouring to rally into a firme body, for there 
appeared about Shawton four bodies of the enemies’ horse, 
who had taken the alarme and got together : but all the 
rest wee took before they could mount.” 

In 1761, when there was so much dissatisfaction in 
Northumberland respecting a new regulation whereby 
men were elected by ballot for the militia instead of being 
hired by the landowners—dissatisfaction which resulted 
in fatal riots at Hexham—Whittingham was thrown into 
a stave of excitement on March 3rd of that year by the 
arrival of a number of rioters from Morpeth, who seized 
all the lists and books relating to the militia from the 
constables, burning them or tearing them to pieces before 
their eyes. 

From that time to this there has happened little to dis- 
turb the calin tenour of life in the village. 

Whittingham is justly proud of the two important 
relics of the past still preserved in its midst—the church 
of St. Bartholomew and the Pele Tower. The tower of 
the former has quite an archeological fame ; it is repre- 
sented in Rickinan’s great work on Gothic architecture. 
In 1840, during a “restoration,” falsely so-called, the 
upper stages of the tower, the Norman arcade of the 
north aisle, and other interesting features of the build- 
ing, were ruthlessly destroyed. Most antiquaries find 
the English language too inadequate to express their 
feelings on the subject of this vandalism. Some Early 
English additions on the south side ef the nave were, 
however, happily spared. 

’ The Pele Tower, in spite of the alterations which were 
necessary to transform it into a charitable institution, is 
still a fine specimen of a small Border stronghold of the 
14th century, and we examine with interest the plinth, 
partly covered with ivy, the barrel-vaulted chamber on the 
ground floor, and the original doorway on the south side— 
a fine pointed arch. In 1415 it was in the possession of 
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William Heron, and in 1541 of Robert Collingwood, both 
owners being members of famous North-Country families. 
There was another pele tower here in the 16th century, 
occupied by the vicars, but this was removed when the 
present vicarage was built. 

Whittingham formerly had its fair, which was the 
occasion of much rustic festivity; but it has now been 
discontinued. The day on which it was held, the 24th of 
August, is now set apart for athletic and other sports. 
We are no longer hailed in the words of the quaint old 
ballad ‘‘ Are you going to Whittingham Fair? ”—but if 
confronted with the question, without the addition of the 
‘“*fair,” in the brighter months of the year, we should 
answer at once in the affirmative, with a lively anticipa- 
tion of much serene pleasure from the visit. 

W. W. Tom insoy. 








St. Mary's Loch. 


ITUATE some score of miles north of Moffat, 
which is within easy distance by rail from 
Carlisle, St. Mary’s Loch is the resort of 
thousands of tourists in the summer time ; 

for the district literally teems with poetic and historic 

associations ; and many are the pilgrimage: to the places 
that are everlastingly connected with such names as those 
of Sir Walter Scott, the Ettrick Shepherd, Christopher 

North, and William Wordsworth, not to mention lesser 








luminaries. 
Let us join the university undergraduate, say, whu has 





teken his seat on the top of the coach which is to bear its 
freight along Moffatdale to the lochs—Loch Skene, Loch 
of the Lowes, and St. Marys Loch. As we are whirled 
along the road which leads to Selkirk, we quickly realise 
that the scenery is suggestive of calmness and repose, 
though it is not devoid of a certain amount of grandeur. 

If we were to alight and inspect every tower or 
other interesting object that presents itself on the 
journey, it would be some days before we reached 
the far-famed lochs: so we content ourselves with 
a mere glance at Cornal Tower on the east side of 
the valley, and a small eminence which is suggestive 
of a British fort. Approaching Craigieburn, we are 
reminded of Burns’s beautiful song, ‘‘Sweet fa’s the 
Eve on Craigieburn,” and the Ettrick Shepherd’s legend 
of ‘Bonnie Mary.” To our left we soon see Saddleyoke, 
or Saddleback, as it is sometimes named, the summit of 
which is so narrow that, standing astride of it, you can 
roll a stone a mile down the hill on either hand. Here- 
abouts were the hiding places of many of the old 
Covenanters, 

Near to the tenth milestone is the famous waterfall, the 
Grey Mare’s Tail. The total height of the fall, with two 
breaks, is about 300 feet, and of course it is seen to beat 
advantage immediately after a storm of rain. No one will 
emulate the young man who, in 1811, lost his life whilst 
attempting to scale the rock in the line of the waterfall, 
and lovers of natural scenery wiil generally be content 
with what they see from the ordinary point of view. Time 
does not always allow of a visit to the gloomy Loch Skene 
from which the Grey Mare’s Tail issues, and one must 
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rest content with the description thereof by the Wizard 
of the North. 

Passing Watch Hill, one of the outposts of the 
Covenanters, we reach the summit of the watershed, and, 
following the course of the Yarrow, come to the rather 
uninteresting sheet of water called the Loch of the Lowes, 
and arrive within sight of the Ettrick Shepherd’s Monu- 
ment. The statue, which is 8} feet in height, stands on a 
square pedestal 94 feet high, and was erected in 1860. 
The poet is seen seated on an old oak ; by his side is his 
faithful dog Hector; his mght hand grasps a stout staff, 
and he holds in his left a scroll on which is carved the last 
line of the ** Queen’s Wake ”"— 

He tanght the wandering winds to sing. 

The hostelry kept by the renowned Tibbie Shiel stands 
on a piece of level ground, not far from the Ettrick 
Shepherd’s Monument, and between the Loch of the 
Lowes and St. Mary’s Loch, which is now in sight. 
Tibbie owes her reputation to the pens of the great poets 
of a past age who partook of her hospitality. A more 
modern writer, Professor John Stuart Blackie, has sung 
her praises in the following lines :— 


TIBBIE SHIEL’S IN YARROW. 


** And is this Yarrow?” Wordsworth sang ; 
Though I am but a linnet, 

And he a skylark, I may weave 
A rhyme with something in it. 

All things that are to all men given, 
Sometimes a peeping sparrow, 





ST. MARY’S LOCH. 


May spy a beauty that escaped 
An eagle’s glance in Yarrow. 


But wiser he whom once I knew 
*Neath Tibhie’s roof in Yarrow, 

Who never brimmed a cup to-day 
That left a sting to-morrow. 

High priest of ‘‘ Maga,” glorious John, 

he trontful billow lashing, 

Himeelf a grand old trout in floods 

Of sportive wisdom splashing. 


Nor he alone, but who with him 
Had sworn a league together, 
To greet the sun or face the blast 
In bright or stormy weather, 
And live a life in all things true 
To Nature's prime intention, 
And breathe free breath, and speak free words 
That own no nice convention. 


With him was Hogg, a minstrel born, 
Who sang no stilted sonnets, 
But bonny lasses, honest men, 
And grey plaids and blue bonnets ; 
And many an eldritch story told 
Of brownies and of fairies, 
That from the cellar witched the wine, 
And soured the milk in dairies. 


And others came whom I could name, 
Stout men of bone and marrow, 
To catch contagion from the whim 
Of glorious John in Yarrow, 
Whose brain was like a busy hive 
Of humming bees in summer, 
With honey free and never a sting 
To every blithe new-comer. 


To de the ome huge-shouldered hills, 
he silver-shimmering waters, 
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The hill-fed well whose draught brings health 
To Yarrow’s sons and daughters ; 

And I for love-lorn maids can spare 
A tear of kindred sorrow, 

And my best thought is glorious John 
At Tibbie Shiel’s in Yarrow. 


St. Mary’s Loch is surrounded by bare hills that do not 
possess any beauty of outline, From Megget Bridge, 
however, the views of the lake are very fine. We make 
no apology for quoting Sir Walter Scott’s vivid descrip- 
tion of the scene :— 


Thou know’st it well—nor fen, nor sedge 
Pollute the pure lake’s crystal edge ; 
Abrupt and sheer the mountains sink, 
At once upon the level brink ; 

And just a trace of silver sand 

Marks where the water meets the land. 
Far in the mirror, bright and blue, 

Each hill’s huge outline you may view ; 
Shaggy with heath, but lonely bare, 

Nor tree, nor bush, nor brake is there, 
Save where, of land, yon slender line 
Bears ‘thwart the lake the scattered pine. 
Yet even this nakedness has power, 

And aids the feeling of the hour : 

Nor thicket, dell, nor copse you spy, 
Where living thing concealed might lie ; 
Nor point, retiring, hides a dell, 

Where swain or woodman lone might dwell : 
There’s nothing left to fancy’s guess, 
You see that all is loneliness : 

And silence aids—though the steep hills 
Send to the lake a thousand rills, 

In summertide so soft they weep, 

The sound but lulls the ear asleep : 
Your horse’s hoof-tread sounds too rude, 
So stilly is the solitude. 


Not far from the east end ot the lake is Dryhope Tower, 
noted as the birthplace of Mary Scott, the ‘‘ Flower of 
Yarrow,” and the heroine of a song by Allan Ramsay. 
All that remains to indicate the site of St. Mary’s Kirk, 
which continued to be a place of worship during the 
seventeenth century, are a few gravestones which may be 
found a little above the road not far from the lake. The 
church is the scene of one of the main incidents in the old 
ballad ‘‘The Gay Goss Hawk,” 
Scott’s *‘ Border Minstrelsy.” 


which may be found in 


The district known as Yarrow, to the east of St Mary’s 
Loch, has been sung by Wordsworth in immortal verse— 
‘Yarrow Unvisited,” “ Yarrow Visited,” and ‘‘ Yarrow 
tevisited.” The following lines from the first-named 
poem are pleasantly anticipatory of the delight which he 
afterwards experienced : 


Let beeves and home-bred kine partake 
The sweets of Burnhill meadow ; 

The swan on still St. Mary’s Lake 
Float double—swan and shadow ! 

We will not see them ; will not go 
To-day, nor yet to-morrow ; 

Enough if in our hearts we know 
There's such a place as Yarrow. 


_ ey 








Tite Percies and Wlesturinster 
Abbep. 





LARGE number of people assembled at 

Westminster Abbey on the morning of 

December 24, 1890, to see the remains of the 

late Duchess of Northumberland—Louisa, 
pein of the celebrated Henry Drummond—deposited 
in their final resting place. The body had been trans- 
ferred from Alnwick Castle to the residence of Earl 
Percy, in Grosvenor Square. There it remained until it 
was removed, by way of Hyde Park Corner, to the 
front of the family mansion in Grosvenor Place, As 
soon as the bereaved duke joined his eldest son at this 
point, the journey to the Abbey was resumed—the hearse 
being stopped in front of the great west door. This 
furnished the onlookers with taeir first surprise, for the 
Percies not only claim a right of burial at Westminster, 
but their dead are admitted by the entrance that is usually 
reserved for royalty. The inscription on the coffin read 
as follows :— 

LOUISA, 
Wife of Algernon George, 
6th Duke of See, 
Born October 22, 1815, 

Fell asleep December 18, 1890. 

Some interesting information concerning the ancient 
prescriptive right of the ducal family of Northumberland 
to interment in the Abbey has been given by the Dean of 
Westminster to a Royal Commission, which has recently 
published its first report of evidence on the present want 
of space for monuments there. Asked whether there are 
any prescriptive rights of burial in the Abbey other than 
the burial of kings, Dean Bradley stated that there wasa 
very‘ curious instance in what is called the Percy or 
Northumberland tomb. It is in the Chapel of St 
Nicholas, where the Seymours were originally buried. 
The following is a list of recent burials in the Duke of 
Northumberland’s vault in St. Nicholas’ Chapel, viz. :— 
On July 19th, 1817, Hugh Percy, Duke of Northumber- 
land ; January 20th, 1820, Lady Elizabeth Percy ; May 
10th, 1820, Frances Julia, Dowager Duchess of Northum- 
berland; February 23rd, 1849, Hugh Percy, Duke of 
Northumberland ; February 25th, 1865, Algernon Percy, 
Duke of Northumberland ; August 3rd, 1866, Charlotte 
Florentia, Duchess of Northumberland; ‘August 30th, 
1867, George Percy, Duke of Northumberland ; Decem- 
ber 7th, 1877, Lord Henry Hugh Manners Percy; De- 
cember 29th, 1883, Lady Louisa Percy; and December 
24th, 1890, Louisa, Duchess of Northumberland. It 
was not until after the marriage with the Duke of 
Somerset with the heiress uf the Percies that the Percies 
were buried in the Abbey, and there is a prescriptive 
right, although tie Dean said he could not trace its legal 
value, that the Percies may claim to be buried in the 
Percy vault. This right is still claimed and exercised, as 
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we have just seen. There are in the Abbey other vaults 
belonging to private families ; but there is no other claim 
of prescriptive right. 

The right of sepulture claimed by the Dukes of North- 
umberland comes no doubt from the Percy alliance with 
the Seymours, whose ancestors appear to have been buried 
in the Chapel of St. Nicholas for centuries. One of the 
present monuments, which stands 24 feet high, was 
erected in memory of the Duchess of Somerset, who, as 
wife of the great Protector, was sister-in-law of one of the 
queens of Henry VIII., and aunt to Edward VI. On 
another of the tombs is recorded the death of Elizabeth 
Percy, who is described as sole heiress of Algernon, Duke 
of Somerset, as well as of the Ancient Earls of North- 
umberland. She is said to have “inherited all their 
great and noble qualities, together with their amiable 
and benevolent virtues.” It was this lady who married 
Sir Hugh Smithson, and who became Duchess of North- 
umberland shortly before her death in 1766. Her 
funeral, we are told, led to so much crushing and confu- 
sion amongst the spectators that the screen of St. 
Edmund’s Chapel was knocked down and smashed to 
pieces, stopping the ceremony for many hours, and in- 
juring a large number of the onlookers, ‘*The body,” 
says Dean Stanley, ‘‘ was left in the ruined chapel, and 
the Dean did not return until after midnight, when the 
funeral was completed, but still amidst the cries and 
groans of sufferers from the fall of the screen who had not 
yet been removed,” 


The North-Country Garland 
of Song. 


By John Stokoe. 





BILLY OLIVER’S RAMBLE BETWEEN 
BENWELL AND NEWCASTLE. 
WHE song of ‘‘ Billy Oliver’s Ramble” is one 
| of the old-time ditties which were as highly 
popular fifty years ago as ‘‘ Jimmy Joneson’s 
= Whurry,” ‘My Lord ’Size,” or any of our 
historic local effusions, The author is unknown, but the 
song is a characteristic description of the ways of an 
old fashioned hard-working pitman bent on a pilgrimage 
of pleasure to his Mecca, Newcastle, and doing it, we 
fear, with anything but frugality or total abstinence. 

The tune is a very old English melody, which Mr. 
William Chappell, in his ‘‘ Popular Music of the Olden 
Time,” traces back to 1641, when it was introduced in 
Brome’s comedy of ‘The Jovial Crew, or the Merry 
Beggars,” with the song of “A Begging we will go.” 
The latter was the prototype of several others sung to the 
same melody, such as “A Bowling we will go,” “A 
Fishing we will go,” “A Hunting we will go,” &ec., 


besides being used in a number of the principal ballad 
operas performed in London during the eighteenth 
century. 

e ‘‘Parody on Billy Oliver” was written about the 
same time, and enjoyed a share of popularity somewhat 
less than the original song. 
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Me Ay m it’s Billy Oliver, 
enwell toon aw dwell; 
Pe aw’s a clever chep, aw’s sure, 
Tho’ aw de say’d mesel. 
Sic an au clever chep am aw, am aw, am aw, 
Sic an a clever chep am aw. 


There’s not a lad iv a’ wur wark 
Can put or hew wi’ me; 
Nor not a lad iv Benwell toon 
Can coax the lasses sae. 
Sic an a clever chep am aw, &c. 


When aw gans tiv Newcassel toon, 
Aw myeks mysel’ sae fine, 
Wur neybors stand and stare at me, 
An’ say *“‘ Eh! what a shine! ” 
Sic an a clever chep am aw, &c. 


An’ then aw walks wi’ sic an air, 
That, if the folks hev eyes, 
They a’wis think its some greet man 
That’s cum in i’ disguise. 
Sic an a clever chep am aw, &c, 


An’ when aw gans down Westgate Street, 
An’ alang biv Denton Chare, 
Aw whussels a’ the way aw gans, 
An’ myek the people stare. 
Sic an a clever chep am aw, &2. 


An’ then aw gans intiv the Cock* 
Ca’s for a pint o’ beer ; 
An’ when the lassie cums in wi’d, 
Aw a’wis says maw dear ! 
Sic an a clever chep am aw, &c. 


An’ when aw gets a pint o’ beer 
Aw a’wis sings a sang; 
For aw’ve a nice yen aw can sing 
Six an’ thorty vairses lang. 
Sic an a clever chep am aw, &c. 


An’ if the folks that’s i’ the house 
Cry *‘ Haud yor tongue, ye cull !” 





* “The Cock,” a favourite public-house of the pitmen, kept by 
the late Martin Jude, stood nearly opposite the west door of St. 
Nicholas’ Cathedral. 
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Aw’s sure to hev a fight wi’ them, 
For aw’s as strang as ony bull. 
Sic an a clever chep am aw, &c. 


An’ when aw’ve had a fight or twee 
An’ fairly useless grown, 
Aw back, as drunk as aw can be, 
To canny Benwell toon. 
Sic an a clever chep am aw, &c. 





A PARODY ON BILLY OLIVER’S RAMBLE. 


Me nyem is Willy Dixon, 
A coachmaker to my trade ; 
And when aw see a pitman come, 
Aw run—bhecause aw’s flaid. 
Sic an a clever chep am aw, am aw, am aw, 
Sic an a clever chep am aw. 


On pay-day neets aw gan to th’ Cock, 
When the pitmen’s a’ gyen hyem, 
Then aw begins to rair and sing 
An’ myek o’ them a gyem. 
Sic an a clever chep am aw, &c. 


On Sunday mornings, then ye see, 
Aw dress mesel se fine ; 
And wi’ me white drill pantaloons, 
Aw cuts a fearful shine. 
Sic an a clever chep am aw, &c. 


Then what a swagger a diz cut, 
As aw gan alang the street ; 
But aw’s myed se like nutcrackers, 
That my nose and chin they meet. 
Sic an a clever chep am aw, &c. 


Then when aw gans to see the lass, 
It’s in the afternoon ; 
An’ then we gans a walking, 
Wi her fine lustre goon. 
Sic an a clever chep am aw, &c. 


And as we gan through Jesmond Fields 
The lasses gyep and luik, 
And efter we get past them a’, 
They cry “Ah! what a quik !” 
Sic an a clever chep am aw, &c. 


Then efter wandering up an’ down, 
At neet we toddle hyem ; 
And aw gie her a kiss, ye see, 
And she cries ** Fie for shem !” 
Sic an clever chep am aw, &c. 


Then aw seeks out my awd wark claes, 
Gets on another sark ; 
And on Monday morn, at six o’clock, 
Gans whisslin’ off to wark. 
Sic an a clever chep am aw, &c. 








The Brown Man of the Moors. 





N,ROWNIES, it would appear, were divided 
i} into two sets. Both belonged to the rebellious 
spirits whom the Archangel Michael worsted 





in fair fight and tumbled ignominiously out of heaven. 
Some, when they reached the earth, took refuge in the 
dwellings of men, and became domestic drudges, service- 
able but capricious. Others fell down on the wild lonely 
moors, and were the progenitors of those usually male- 
volent elf-folk who terrified belated travellers and some- 


times drowned them in moss-haggs. A being of the 
latter class used in former days to haunt the extensive 
wastes that spread over the upper part of Northumber. 
land, houseless, treeless, and trackless, It was seldom, 
indeed, that he was actually seen, for his colour was 
that of the heather and ferns amid which he passed 
his time. 

The historian of Durham, Robert Surtees, tells, on the 
authority of an old dame named Elizabeth Cockburn, 
how, in the year before the Great Rebellion (that of 1715, 
as we conclude), two young men from Newcastle were 
sporting on the high moors above Elsdon, and at last sat 
down to refresh themselves in a green glen near a moun- 
tain stream. After their repast, the younger lad ran to 
the brook for water, and, after stooping to drink, was 
surprised, on lifting his head again, by the appearance of 
a brown dwarf, who stood on a crag covered with brackens 
across the burn. This remarkable personage did not ap- 
pear to be above half the stature of an ordinary man, but 
was uncommonly stout and broad built, having the ap- 
pearance of vast strength ; his dress was entirely brown, 
the colour of the brackens, and his head covered with 
frizzled red hair; his countenance was expressive of the 
most savage ferocity, and his eyes glared like those of a 
bull. 

Addressing the awe-struck young man, he threatened 
vengeance for having trespassed on his demesnes, asking 
him if he knew in whose presence he stood, The youth re- 
plied that he supposed him to be the lord of the moors, but 
added that he had offended through ignorance, and offered 
to bring him the game he had killed. This seemed to 
mollify the dwarf a little ; nevertheless, he protested that 
nothing could be more offensive to him than such an offer. 
For, said he, ‘‘I consider the wild animals as my subjects 
and never fail to avenge their destruction. I do net feed 
on anything that has life. In the summer I subsist on 
whortle-berries, cloud-berries, dew-berries, and crane- 
berries, with nuts and mushrooms for a change; and 
in winter my food is hazel nuts and crab apples, wild 
plums and sloes, of which I have great store in the 
woods.” 

The strange figure then invited the youth to partake of 
his hospitality. And the lad was about to accept the in- 
vitation when he heard the call of hiscompanion. Turn- 
ing to tell him that he would be with him erelong, he was 
surprised to find, on looking round again, that ‘‘the Wee 
Brown Man had fled.” 

Elizabeth Cockburn’s information was to the effect that 
the infatuated youth paid so little attention to the warn- 
ing he had gotten from the Brown Man, that he continued 
his day’s sport over the moors on his way homewards, 
reckless of the consequences. Sooth to tell, however, 
soon after his return he fell into a lingering disorder, of 
which he died before a year was out. People, of course 
felt morally certain that it was the Brown Man of the 
Moors that was the death of the irreverent sportsman 
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who had made light of the warning to spare his feathered 
and furred subjects. 








Uncle —— Annual Top 
Grhibition. 





J] N the presence of a large assemblage of people, 
the third annual Exhibition of Toys in 
connection with the Dicky Bird Society, 
ie) conducted by Uncle Toby in the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle, was opened in the Bath Lane Hall, 
Newcastle, on the 19th of December, 1890. The spacious 
room was specially fitted up for the occasion ; and the 
splendid and well-displayed array of playthings collected 
and subscribed for by the members and friends of the 
society, and numbering 16,250 articles, presented an 
exceedingly pretty and attractive sight. 

The opening address was delivered by the Mayor of 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Baxter Ellis), who reviewed briefly the 
history of the society, and spoke of the good it did in 
stimulating its young members to thoughts and acts of 
kindness. Appropriate speeches were also delivered by 
the Vicar of Newcastle (the Rev. Canon Lloyd), the 
ex-Mayor (Mr. Thomas Bell), the Rev. Frank Walters, 
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Colonel Coulson, Dr. Hodgkin, and the Sheriff of New- 
castle (Mr. Stephen Quin). Afterwards, accompanied by 
Mr. C. X. Sykes, of the Weekly Chronicle, who had 
charge of the musical arrangements, Madame Tomsett 
sang a song, entitled ‘Robin Redbreast,” composed for 
the Dicky Bird Society by Miss Alice Simpkin. 

During the two days on which it remained open, the 
toy show was visited by large and interested throngs of 
spectators, the estimate being that, in all, between 30,000 
and 40,000 persons had passed through the room. Vocal 
and instrumental music was performed at intervals. The 
Wellesley Band, under the leadership of Mr. Wigg, Mus. 
Bach., played ‘“‘ Uncle Toby’s March,” the composition of 
Mr. Ernest Reid, of Newcastle; and a very charming 
pianoforte recital was given by Master Willie Wigg. 
Mr. J. H. Amers kindly gave the services of his 
orchestral band on the two afternoons, and selections 
were likewise rendered by the Newcastle Industrial 
Band, the Newcastle Workhouse Band, and the Gates- 
head Workhouse Band. Among other performers were 
Miss Etta Newborne, Mr. W. G. Whittaker, Master 
Willie Scott, Miss Lillie Heenan, Master T. H. Morrison, 
Master Harry Amers, Miss Ethel May Amers, and Miss 
Kate Steele. 

The closing address was delivered by Mr. Alderman 
W. D. Stephens, the proceedings concluding with three 
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cheers for Uncle Toby and Father Chirpie. The 
articles comprising the varied and extensive collection of 
toys were afterwards, as usual, distributed among the 
poor children in the charitable institutions of the North 
of England and elsewhere. 


Bath Lane Church and Schools. 

More than thirty years ago, when the late Dr. 
Rutherford was holding religious services in the Lecture 
Room, Nelson Street, Newcastle, he gathered around him 
a number of influential supporters, who, finding that the 
popularity of this energetic preacher was increasing, 
decided upon erecting for him a permanent place of wor- 
ship. The edifice then raised was Bath Lane Church, 
which was built and opened in 1860. It occupies a site at 
the corner of Bath Lane and Corporation Street. Not 
long after being settled in his new church, Dr. Ruther- 
ford set about the foundation of schools. As a re- 
sult of his energy and enterprise, the elementary schools 
in Corporation Street adjoining the church were erected 
in 1870. Accommodation was provided for 660 scholars, 
but within a short time it was found necessary to provide 
seats for double that number of children, while branch 
schools were afterwards opened elsewhere. The next 
progressive step in the cause of education was the erection 
of the School of Science and Art, also in Corporation 
Street, the foundation stone of which was laid on 
November 21, 1877, by Mr. Joseph Cowen. This was 
followed in 1886 by the establishment of a technical 
college, situated in Diana Street, containing workshops, 
dining hall, and about fifty separate dormitories. Over 
all his educational undertakings, Dr. Rutherford ex- 
ercised personal supervision. After a life of untiring 
zeal, he died suddenly on March 22, 1890, to the great 
grief of his fellow-townsmen, more than one hundred 
thousand of whom lined the streets as his remains were 
borne to their last resting place. It was in the large hall 
devoted to the elementary schools that Uncle Toby held 
his third annual Exhibition of Toys. 








The Burning of Sunderland 
Lyceunt, 


Henry Irving's First Appearance. 





—)} REAT preparations were being made in 
.3| December, 1855, for the production at the 
Lyceum Theatre, Sunderland, of the panto- 
mime, ‘‘ Puss in Boots,” in which Sam John- 
son was to play the Cat. Scenery of the most picturesque 
and costumes of the most elaborate description were pre- 
pared ; most careful rehearsals had brought us up to as near 
perfection as was possible ; and on the Saturday night 
(Christmas Eve) we parted at twelve o’clock with the 





hope of meeting on the Monday and taking the town by 
storm. The theatre was carefully looked over—from the 
large front doors, which were fastened by heavy bars of 
wood across the back as well as by lock and bolts, to the 
purlieus of the stage, above and below, and so to the stage 
exit. Everything was right, and apparently safe. 

In the middle of my first sleep I was listening, it 
seemed, to the vigorous plaudits of an audience, but these 
soon resolved themselves into frantic knockings at my 
bedroom door, accompanied by cries of “Get up, Mr, 
Davis! The Lyceum is on fire!” As may be imagined, 
it did not take me long to struggle into some garments and 
get to the theatre. The entire back part of the building, 
by which alone entrance could be made, was a raging 
furnace. That end was hopeless, ‘*To the front!” was 
then the cry. Those bars and bolts appeared to be 
adamantine. Hatchets, crowbars, improvised battering 
rams—all were applied vigorously and unceasingly 
until the doors went down, and I made a rush 
for the stairs leading to the wardrobe, which was 
in the front of the house. The last thing I saw was a 
roaring flame rushing at terrific speed towards me, but I 
thought it might be just possible to save the costumes, 
The next instant, as it seemed, I found friends reund me 
in the street forcing water and other refreshers into my 
mouth. They said I had fallen, and providentially so 
close to the stairs that I had rolled down them. 

Dipping a handkerchief into water, I tied it over my 
mouth and nostrils, and with a hatchet in my hand made 
for another stair leading to the business office. Others 
followed, we smashed a door or two, and with great 
difficulty we contrived to get out the office desk with its 
contents—the sole salvage from the entire wreck. 

It was then about five in the morning; snow deep on 
the ground, the military drawn up in due array, and the 
entire building a mass of flame—a beautiful sight to on- 
lookers who had not a personal interest in the result. To 
me it was different, ‘‘ Have you telegraphed to E. D. 
Davis?” ‘Certainly not; let him have his night’s 
rest. He'll know all abuut it quite soon enough.” Some 
one, however, wished to be the first to make the pleasing 
announcement, and just as the roof had fallen in my 
father arrived from Newcastle. As we met there was no 
word spoken ; just an exchange of looks, and a good firm 
hand grip. Then we went away to see what was to be 
done. 

While we—E. D. D. and self—were writing letters, 
our friends came in troops to bring comfort and cheer us 
u», and we were compelled in the kindest manner to join 
an improvised dinner party, where jollity and enjoyment 
were the order of the day. 

The announcement was at once put out that the New 
Lyceum Theatre would be opened in the month of Sep- 
tember of the following year, and building was imme- 
diately commenced. It being settled that the new 
theatre should be much larger than the original Lyceum, 
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purchase was made of adjoining premises, and of course 
there was not to be any large hall underneath to favour 
“the entrance of any would-be fire-raiser.” When com- 
pleted the theatre was considered such a perfect model of 
comfort in the auditorium, and of convenience behind the 
curtain, that the builder (Mr. J. Potts, of Sunderland) 
rose into eminence as a theatre architect, and was sent for 
toimprove and re-build several other houses in Glasgow, 
Birkenhead, and elsewhere. 

As promised, the theatre was opened in September, 
1856, and on the 29th of that month we started. For 
months previously a small army of scenic artists had been 
at work, headed by John Johnson. Carpenters, property 
makers, and of course costumiers had been working night 
and day, and everything was, as far as could be foreseen, 
ready and perfect. Among the names of a carefully 
selected corps dramatique were those of our old friend Sam 
Johnson, George Orvell (real name Frederick Kimpster), 
Miss Ely Loveday (sister of H. J. Loveday, the present 
much respected stage manager of the Lyceum, Londen), 
afterwards married to Mr. Kimpster; and a youthful 
novice just eighteen, ‘‘ his first appearance on any stage,” 
called Henry Irving. Making his first appearance, he 
spoke the first word in the first piece (played for the first 
time in the town, I believe) on the first or opening night 
of the new theatre, from which he has by his industry 
and genius worked up to the proud position of the first 
man in the first theatre of the first city of the world! The 
words of the speech itself, ‘*‘ Here’s to our enterprise!” have 
in them almost a prophetic tone of aspiration and success. 

It will be readily believed that on such an occasion my 
time was fully occupied. In fact, so busy was I in front 
and behind the scenes that I was barely able to reach my 
place on the stage in time for the rising of the curtain. 
Ikept my back to the audience till my cue to speak was 
given, all the while buttoning up, tying, and finishing my 
dressing generally, so that scant attention would be given 
to others. But even under these circumstances I was 
compelled to notice, and with perfect appreciation, the 
great and most minute care which had been bestowed by 
our aspirant on the completion of his costume. In those 
days managers provided the mere dress. Accessories, or 
“properties, ” 
actor. 

Henry Irving was, from his splendid white hat and 
feathers to the tips of his shoes, point-device, a perfect 
picture ; and, no doubt, had borrowed his authority from 
some historical picture of the Louis XIII. period. From 
the very outset of his career, he gave an earnest of that 
attention todetail, in its microscopic points, which has 
culminated in his being facile princeps among stage 
directors, and the best arranger of realistic theatrical 
Pictures in the world. 

The character in which Mr. Irving made his first 
bow to the theatrical public was that of Orleans in 
* Richelieu.” ALFRED Davis, 


as they were called, were found by every 








The Flvcatchers, 





HE Flycatchers (Muscicape), a rather 
S| numerous group, constitute a family of 
birds chiefly confined to Europe, Africa, and 
Asia, our only British birds of the family, 
both spring and autumn migrants, being the spotted and 
pied flycatchers. The members of this family have 





elongated bodies, short necks, and broad heads. Their 
soft and rather fluffy plumage varies considerably in its 
colouration, according to the age and sex of the bird, and 
the young are easily recognised by their spotted appear- 
ance. They frequent trees in preference to bushes, and 
rarely seek their food on the ground. In fine weather 
they may be seen darting from the branches of trees, 
snapping up passing flies. In rainy weather, when flies 
and insects are under cover, the birds feed on berries and 
wild fruit. 

The spotted flycatcher (Muscicapa grisola), which is 
tolerably plentiful in the Northern Counties, is about the 
latest of our summer arrivals, and it departs for warmer 
climes correspondingly early. The bird is a regular 
frequenter of gerdens and orchards, where it is too often 
killed by fruit growers while clearing the fruit trees and 
bushes of insect pests. It is known as the beam bird, 
rafter, cob-web bird, post bird, cherry chopper, cherry 
sucker, and chanchider. Its scientific name, Muscicapa 
is derived from musca, a fly, and capio, to catch or take, 
while grisola seems to indicate that the bird helps itself 
to garden fruits. It is, however, by no means a fruit 
eater, inasmuch as its food consists almost exclusively of 
insects inimical to fruits, wild and cultivated. Gilbert 
White, of Selborne, notes that the female, while hatch- 
ing, is assiduously fed by her mate as late as nine o’clock 
at night. 

The following curious circumstance has been recorded 
of a brood of flycatchers, which had been taken from a 
nest, and placed in a large cage with some other birds of 
different species, among which was a robin :—The young 
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birds were fed regularly by one of their parents, the 
female, while her mate, who accompanied her constantly 
in her flight, used to wait outside the window, either 
upon the roof of the house or on a neighbouring tree. 
Sometimes the little birds were on the top perch of the 
cage, and not always near enough to the wires of the 
cage to be within reach of the old bird when she ap- 
peared with food; but the robin, who had been for some 
time an inhabitant of the cage, where it lived in perfect 
harmony with all its associates, and had from the first 
taken great interest in the little flycatchers, now per- 
ceiving that the nestlings could not reach the offered 
food, but sat with their wings fluttering, and their 
mouths open, anxious to obtain it, flew to the wires, 
received the insects from the mother bird, and put them 
into the open months of the nestlings. This was repeated 
every succeeding day, as often as kind robin’s services 
were required. 

The male bird (and in plumage and markings the hen 
resembles her mate) is soberly feathered, and but for the 
conformation of the beak, and the spotted feathers of the 
breast, might be taken for the titlark, though the latter 
affects a different habitat. It has an undulating flight, 
not unlike that of the pied wagtail, and its only note isa 
weak and somewhat monotonous chirp, which it mostly 
utters from the branch of atreeor shrub. The birds, 
which commence to nest about the beginning of June, 
sometimes select extraordinary places for their nests, and 
some have even been known to build on lamp-posts and in 
letter boxes. 

The average length of the male is five inches and a half; 
bill, dusky, flattened and broad at the base, with a ridge 
along the upper part; the under mandible is yellowish 
at the base; iris, dark brown; head, brown; crown, 
spotted with darker brown; neck on the sides, streaked 
with brown; nape, as the back ; chin, dull white streaked 
with brown; breast, as the chin, tinged on the sides 
with yellowish brown; back, light brown; greater 
and lesser wing coverts, as the back ; primaries, darker 
brown, sometimes edged with buff brown; the first feather 
very short, the second and fourth nearly equal, the third 
the largest; secondaries, as the primaries; tertiaries, 
the same, with a narrow margin of light brown. Tail, 
brown, paler at the tip, slightly forked ; under tail coverts, 
dull white; legs, toes, and claws, dusky black. 

The pied flycatcher (Muscicapa luctuosa) is a much 
rarer bird than the spotted flycatcher, and affects more 
lonely localities. On this account, and as it cannot be 
said to be plentiful anywhere, it is by no means as well 
known as its more familiar relative. It is sometimes 
called the coldfinch and epicurean warbler, and occurs 
sparingly in most English districts, but seems most 
partial to the Northern Counties. Morris remarks that 


it appears to be only a summer visitant, and not a 
resident throughout the year. 
Mr. John Hancock, in his ‘‘ Catalogue of the Birds of 


. 





Northumberland and Durham,” has some interesting 
notes on the bird. The pied flycatcher, he observes, ‘ig 
a spring-and-autumn migrant, though very rarely ob. 
served breeding here. I never obtained its nest in the 
district, though Bewick mentions the occurrence of one in 
Axwell Park, near Newcastle, in June, 1801. And I am 
informed by Mr. Isaac Clark that a nest was taken with 
five eggs in Stella Park, a little west of Newcastle. A 
few of the birds may always be seen on our coast in 
autumn previous to their migration; and in the middle 
of May they are occasionally observed in the same 
locality on their return to this country.” 

The bird has been found along the banks of the Eden, 
near Carlisle ; on the banks of the Lyne, near the Border ; 
and in various parts of the Lake District. Years ago it 
was by no means scarce in Castle Eden Dene. Morris 





notes that it has been seen near Wearmouth (Sunder- 
land), in Durham, and several others at Benton and other 
parts of Northumberland. Indeed, it has of late years in- 
creased in numbers, both in Northumberland and 
Durham, and is found nesting regularly in the two 
counties. 

The food consists almost entirely of insects, which are 
captured in the air when the birds are on the wing. 

The male bird is about five inches in length; tail, 
black; head on the sides, dark brown spotted with 
white ; crown, black; forehead, white, the connection of 
two white spots; neck and nape, brownish or yellowish 
black; chin, throat, and breast, white, tinged with 
yellowish brown at the sides; back black, blackish grey 
in winter. The wings, which expand toa width of about 
seven and a half inches, reach to one-third of the length 
of the tail, which is black, with the exception of the basal 
half of the outer web of the outer feather, but it is said to 
be totally black in aged birds. The wings are brownish 
black, edged with white; tail coverts, greyish black ; 
under tail coverts, white; legs, toes, and claws, black. 
The female is distinguished from the male by the white 
portions of the plumage being of a duller hue shan in her 
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mate. The young are at first mottled over with dull 
white spots on the back, and with brown on the breast ; 
the eyes, toes, and claws being of a dark slate colour. 
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. Thauson, Archbishop of 
Dork. 





ANZ. ILLIAM THOMSON, Archbishop of York, 

¥.4e| and Primate of All England, whose death 

¢ occurred at Bishopthorpe on Christmas morn- 

ing, ” 1890, was the son of Mr. John Thomson, of Kelswick 
House, near Whitehaven, and was born in the year 1819. 

It was at Shrewsbury and Queen’s College, Oxford, 

that he received his higher education. While at Oxford 

he devoted a great portion of his time to the study of 

logic, and produced his well-known work, ‘An Outline 





DR. THOMSON, LATE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, 


of the Laws of Thought,” which is used as a text-book in 
several universities in this country and in America, 
Entering the church, he was for three years curate of 
St. Nicholas’, Guildford, and there he came under the 
notice of one of the greatest men of the day, Samuel 
Wilberforce, father of the present Bishop of Newcastle, 
who was then Archdeacon of Surrey. By him Mr. 
Thomson was offered a curacy at Alverstoke; but 
while the arrangement was being made the rector of 
Alverstoke became Bishop of Oxford, and Mr. Thomson 
followed him to Cuddesdon as curate, the bishop being 
then the vicar of that parish, in which the episcopal 
palace is situated. Here he did not remain long, for in 
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1847 he was asked to return to his college as tutor, 
a position that he occupied for over eight years, 
during which period he successively became dean and 
bursar. 

The year after Mr. Thomson’s return to Queen’s 
College, he was appointed Select Preacher to the Uni- 
versity, which distinguished post he was again called 
upon to fillin 1856. Previous to the latter date he was 
chosen Bampton Lecturer—an honourable office which 
the University bestows upon her most eminent men. 

The year 1855 was an eventful one in the life and career 
of Mr. Thomson. In the month of July he married Miss 
Zoé Skene, then living with her grandfather, James 
Skene, of Rubislaw, known to many as the friend of Sir 
Walter Scott, who dedicated to him the fourth canto of 
**Marmion.” The lady’s father was James Henry 
Skene, her Majesty’s Consul at Aleppo, while her mother 
was Rhalou Rangabé, a Greek lady of distinguished 
birth. 

And in this year commenced those appointments which 
led up to Mr. Thomson’s promotion to the Primacy of 
England. It was then that he became Chaplain to the 
Queen, and shortly after, when the important Crown 
living of All Souls, Langham Place, became vacant, Lord 
Palmerston, who was Prime Minister, offered it to Mr. 
Thomson. Shortly after he had accepted the living of 
All Souls, he was elected Provost of Queen’s College. At 
this time Mr. Thomson was only 36—an unusually early 
age for anyone to be elected to such a position. In 1856 
Mr. Thomson took his degree of Doctor of Divinity. In 
1858 the preachership of Lincoln’s Inn became vacant, 
and the Provost of Queen’s, who had by this time estab- 
lished a considerable reputation as a preacher, became 
a candidate for the distinguished post. There were 
thirty competitors, and from among them the benchers 
of the society elected Dr. Thomson by a very large 
majority. 

After a few years’ enjoyment of the comparatively 
tranquil position of Provost of Queen’s, Dr. Thomson was 
called to a higher post and increased responsibilities. The 
See of Gloucester and Bristol became vacant in 1861 by 
the death of Bishop Monk; and Lord Palmerston, who 
was still Prime Minister, presented it to Dr. Thomson. 
A year after this Dr. Longley was translated to Canter- 
bury, and the newly-made Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
was appointed in his room, and became Archbishop of 
York. 

The Archbishop was the projector of the ‘Speaker's 
Commentary”; he also contributed largely to Smith’s 
** Dictionary of the Bible.” A theologian, philosopher, 
and poet, Archbishop Thomson was also a student of 
physical science, and had a remarkable power of grasping 
any subject to which he turned his mind. On one occa- 
sion, when he addressed the students of St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Paddington, the medical men present ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ What a good doctor spoilt by being Arch- 
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bishop!” Another time an ironmaster to whom he was 
talking said, “If he had been an ironmaster, he would 
have beaten us all.” 








Motes and Conmientarics. 





THOMAS IRONSIDES, A TYNESIDE WORTHY. 

A Dunston correspondent, who takes the name of Vil- 
lage Blacksmith, lately informed the readers of the Weekly 
Chronicle that a venerable gentleman who had nearly 
reached his hundredth 
year was still living, 
hale and hearty, in the 
neighbourhood of Kib- 
blesworth. Village 
Blacksmith has since 
supplied me with a few 
particulars of this re- 
markable man, together 
with a copy of a photu- 
graph which was taken 
by Mr. J. Eltringham, 
of the Felling. It is 
from this photograph 
that the accompanying 
sketch has been copied. 
Mr. Thomas Ironsides 
was born at the quaint village of Kibblesworth, in the 
county of Durham, in 1791, so that he is within a very 
few months of celebrating his hundredth birthday. It 
is an interesting fact that he first saw the light 
in the same house—Kibblesworth East Farm—that 
he now occupies, which has been his peaceable 
home for close upon a century. Mr. Ironsides is a 
son of the late William Ironsides, a well-known agricul- 
turist in hisday. Coming to Kibblesworth about 1786, the 
father obtained from an ancestor of Lord Ravensworth the 
farm which his son now holds. William was born in the 
year 1766, and died on July 25, 1856, at the ripe age of 
90 years. After his father’s retirement, about 61 years 
ago, Thomas took the farm (which he had managed for 
some time previously) into his own hands, and he has 
carried it on with success up to the present day. 
Although the old gentleman walks at a slow pace, 
and has to rely upon a trusty stick, he still takes plenty 





of out-door exercise, enjoys good health, and has all his. 


mental faculties about him. When a young man, he 
served in Sir Thomas Burdon’s cavalry. Although he was 
seven years a foot soldier and seven years a horse soldier, 
he was never called out except once, and that was at the time 
of the great Keelmen’s Strike on the Tyne, when troops 
were despatched to Shields to assist in preserving the 
peace. Village Blacksmith regrets to say that Mr. 
Tronsides lost the partner of his joys and sorrows some 


years ago, and was left with a grown-up family, chiefly 
sons, the eldest of whom is 73 years old. 
Rosin GoopFrELLow, 


ELIZABETH ISABELLA SPENCE. 

Elizabeth Isabella Spence, the descendant of a literary 
family, was the only child of Dr. Spence of Durham, where 
she was born in the year 1767. Her parents dying whilst 
she was yet a child, she went to London and resided with 
some friends, and there became imbued with a desire for 
the study of literature. At the house of these relatives 
she became the associate and friend of many of the leading 
litterateurs of the period, and in time the authoress of 
several works, including :—‘* Summer Excursions through 
Part of England and Wales,” ‘Letters from the North 
Highlands,” ‘Tales of Welsh Society and Scenery,” 
“The Curate and his Daughter,” ‘‘Dame Rebecca 
Berry.” She died at Chelsea on the 27th of July, 1832, 
in the sixty-tifth year of her age. 

J. W. Fawcett, The Grange, Satley, 


BROUGHAM’S FIRST BRIEF. 

Old Samuel Wood, Town Clerk of Jedburgh, gave 
Henry Brougham his first brief. He found him in his 
office, pacing up and down like a bear in his den, with a 
clerk, evidently afraid of him, writing to his dictation. 
Mr. Wood stated his case, and then proceeded, with the 
natural self-contidence of an old practitioner, to give him 
some law points. Brougham stopped him. ‘“ Are these 
the facts?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘*Then leave the law to me. 
Good day!” And he hurried him out. The wortby old 
gentleman thought he had engaged a madman; but 
Brougham gained the cause. While it was going 
on in the court, the young advocate curtly asked 
the attorney if he could lend him ten pounds. He did so. 
“Till remit you,” said Brougham. But the remittance 
never came. Six months afterwards, Mr. Wood was 
walking along Princes Street when he saw Brougham 
approaching. He would have avoided him, br the 
future Lord Chancellor’s quick eye, catching sight of his 
Jeddart friend, put it out of his power. Brougham came 
forward with a bound, and, taking his hand, said, “I 
remitted you yesterday, Mr. Wood, with ten thousand 
thanks, and ten thousand apologies; for I had entirely 
forgotten all about it.” He sent off the money by next 
post. W. Brocktig, Sunderland. 


A WESTMORELAND MATHEMATICIAN. 

William Gibson was born at Boulton, near Appleby, 
Westmoreland, in 1720. From his childhood (so I 
read in the ‘‘Imperial Dictionary,”) he was brought 
up to farming, receiving no education whatever. In 
early manhood he obtained a farm at Hollins, near 
Cartmell Fell, Lancashire. It was here he commenced 
to teach himself how to read, his chief lesson book 
being a work on arithmetic. While studying the art 
of reading, he developed a marvellous power for work- 
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ing out sums of all kinds by sheer mental process. He 
next set about mastering the art of writing; then he 
devoted all his spare time to studying geometry, algebra, 
trigonometry, and astronomy, proving himself an expert 
in these sciences, finally acquiring a sound knowledge 
of the higher grades in mathematics and their various 
branches. ‘The problems propounded in the ‘“* Ladies’ 
Diary,” the ‘‘ Palladium,” the ‘Gentleman’s Diary,” 
and cognate publications, were answered by him with an 
accuracy so astounding that his fame spread far and wide. 
Mathematicians in various parts of England were glad to 
consult him on abstruse matters. By the time he was 
thirty years of age he opened a school at Cartmel for the 
instruction of eight or ten pupils, who boarded at his 
farm-house. He also held a good position as a land- 
surveyor and acquired a lucrative practice. Hedied from 
the effects of a fall at his house at Blawith, near Cartmel, 
on Sept. 4, 1791, leaving a widow and ten children. 
C. H. StepHenson, Southport. 
THE HIGH LEVEL BRIDGE. 

One of the first persons to suggest the idea of a high level 
bridge between Newcastle and Gateshead was Edward 
Hutchinson, master-mason, of Newcastle, who, when the 
old Tyne Bridge was swept away in 1771, brought a 
prospectus and plan before the Newcastle Corporation ; 
but the project was premature, and nothing was done. 
In 1833 a plan was presented for an elevated suspension 
bridge, to connect Newcastle and Gateshead, by Mr. B. R. 
Dodd, civil engineer, Newcastle, at a cost of £77,000; but 
this project was also abandoned. About the year 1839 
Messrs. John and Benjamin Green published a scheme for 
a high level bridge. Although a committee of the New- 
castle Corporation, of which Sir John Fife was a member, 
reported in favour of the plan, it likewise was abandoned. 

Another plan for a high level bridge was that of Mr. 
Richard Grainger, who proposed to erect a superstruc- 
ture on the Tyne Bridge, consisting of a viaduct for 
passengers and other traffic, supported upon metal tubes 
resting upon the piers of the bridge. Mr. Grainger’s pro- 
posal, which, like the others, left the railway connection 
severed, did not meet with much favour. The eccentric 
William Martin (brother of John Martin, the painter) 
proposed to raise an additional storey upon the old bridge. 

The most important proposal of all was that of Mr. John 
Dobson, the architect of many of the fine buildings in 
Newcastle. His plan provided a road for horse carriages 
and foot passengers in addition to a viaduct with two 
lines of railway, and included the formation of a grand 
central and general railway station in Neville Street, 
Newcastle. To Mr. Dobson is due the honour of 
having initiated the idea of the High Level Bridge ; but 
he did not design that noble structure. The directors of 
the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway Company, who saw 
the utility of the plan, judiciously engaged the services 
of the greatest engineer of the day, Mr. Robert Stephen- 





son, to carry the scheme into execution, engaging Mr. 
Dobson at the same time to design the Central Railway 
Station. X., Newcastle. 


THE MERIDIAN PILLAR AT HAMMERFEST. 


TERMINUS SEPTENTRIONALIS 
arcus meridiani 25° 20 
quem 
inde- ab-Gosanc-Artico 
ad fluvium Danubiun usque 
per 
Norvegiam, Sueciam et Rossiam 
jussu et auspiciis 
Regis Augustissimi 
Oscar I. 
et Imperatorum Augustissimorum 
ALEXANDRI 1. 
atque 
Nicouai I. 

Annis MDoooxviI. ad MDCCCLII. 
continuo labore emensi sunt 
trium gentium Geometre. 


Latitudo 70° 40’ 11” 3. 

At a little distance outside the town of Hammerfest 
(the most northern town in Norway and of the world), 
there stands a handsome polished granite pillar, of 
which I here give a drawing from a photograph. The 
pillar is surmounted by a large bronze casting of 
the globe, and upon 
this the hemispheres 
are portrayed in re- 
lief, the whole stand- 
ing upon a suitable 
base consisitng of 
three tiers of granite, 
and enclosed by a 
massive metal rail- 
ing. Upon either 
side of the granite 
column may be read 
an inscription in the 
Latin and Norwe- 
gian languages 
which indicates that 
the pillar has been 
erected for putting 
on record the fact 
that the geometri- 
cians of the three 
northern countries—Norway, Sweden, and Russia—under 
the auspices of the most august King Oscar I., and of the 
most august Emperors Alexander I. and Nicholas L, 
have, by continuous labour, during the years 1816-1852, 
measured the northern terminus of the arc of the meridian 
of 25° 20’, the latitude being recorded as 70° 40’ 11” 3. 

Viator, Newcastle. 





THE ——, TELEGRAPH MESSAGE BETWEEN 
EWCASTLE AND LONDON. 


Mr. pa... W. Oliver, now of Birmingham, while 
employed in the Electric Telegraph Company’s office in 
the Sandhill, Newcastle, in 1849, had the honour of 
seading the first telegraphic message that was ever 
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transmitted from Newcastle to London. How this hap- 
pened has been thus described by himself :— 


In those days, night-work was almost a sinecure, and, 
except in the troublous times of 1848, it was rare that 
anything occurred to disturb our ‘‘ watchful repose,” or 
the game of draughts in which we occasionally indulged 
with our fellow-clerk at Edinburgh or York. On one 
occasion—somewhere in the latter half of 1849—I was 
alone on night duty at the Sandhill, long after all active 
business had ceased, when, looking up from a book I was 
reading, I noticed a slight vibration of the needles taking 
place. But it was so very slight, and so much like that 
which was constantly being caused by disturbed condi- 
tions of the atmosphere, that for some time I paid but 
little heed. At last, however, I began to suspect that 
someone was ‘‘calling ” Newcastle, and I at once proceeded 
to reply to the signal, taking it for granted that it was one 
of the stations with which we usually communicated, but 
that some accident had occurred to the wires, and thus 
rendered the signal indistinct. For a long time, I could 
make nothing of it, but at last, after a very slow and 
deliberate putting of the question, **‘ Who are you ?” I got 
the reply, equally deliberately given, but with the very 
faintest motion of the needles, “‘I am I. R.” As far as 
my memory goes, those were the code letters which stood 
tor London; at any rate, it was the code signal for Lon- 
don which was given, and to my astonishinent I found I 
was speaking to the great metropolis, whereas up to that 
time our messages had never gone further than Norman- 
ton. We both of us tried a little further talk, but with- 
out avail ; and presently Normanton intervened and told 
me he had cennected me with London, and that it was 
with London I had been speaking. My chief and col 
leagues were considerably surprised when I reported the 
matter to them next morning. 








Porth-Country WMitK Humour, 





THE DRUNKARD’S REPLY. 

A drunken character was accosted in the streets of 
Blyth one day by a person of evangelistic propensities, 
who found Jobn in his usual condition. ‘*Oh Jack,” said 
he, *‘drunk again, aa see. Wey, man, whaat’ll become 
o’ ye? Divvent ve knaa that drunkards cannot inherit 
the kingdom of heaven?’ ‘ Aye,” said Jack, ‘‘aa knaa 
that; but aa divvent mean to get drunk when aa gans 


thor !” 
CONSOLATION, 


A Pelton Fell man who had purchased the week’s pro- 
visions at the co-operative stores, called at a public-house 
on his way home, and indulged rather freely in strong ale. 
The result was that he lost his parcel. On his arrival at 
his home, he told his wife of his misfortune, and she up- 
braided him for his folly. ‘* Begox,” he suddenly shouted 
in joyful tones, ‘‘it’s not se bad eftor aall. Nivvor mind 
the grosseries—aa’ve getten the checks aall reet !” 

AN ARTIST’S LICENSE. 

A Tyneside artist was painting the portrait of a aculler 
who hails from the other side of the Atlantic. The oarsman 
was seated in his boat, and the painter was desirous that 
he should alter his position. ‘‘I want you to be alittle 
more foreshortened,” said the painter. ‘* What’s that ?” 
queried the other. ‘‘Oh, it’s just an artist’s expression— 
an artist’s license.” ‘* Waal,” said the oarsman, “ this is 


the first time I’ve heard that English painters have to 
obtain licenses !” 
A FFIEND OF PUBLICANS AND SINNERS, 

A local character in the neighbourhod of Jarrow, a 
great frequenter of public-houses, was accosted recently 
by a temperance friend who pointed out that he was des- 
pised and rejected by all respectable people, owing to his 
frequent visits to the public-house. ‘‘ Ah, weel,” was the 
reply, ‘if aa is despised and rejected by them, aa can 
easily see that it’s for the syem reason that ma Lord and 
Master was despised and rejected—because aa’s a friend 
of publicans and sinnors !” 

PRIORITY IN SWEARING. 

A gentleman and his wife were walking down Grey 
Street, Newcastle, when a little sweep in front of them 
delivered a volley of oaths, and then ran away. The 
gentleman, disgusted, ieft his partner and hastened after 
the boy to correct him. ‘*‘ You young scoundrel,” he 
cried, shaking the boy, ‘‘ what made you swear before my 
wife?” ‘* What, sor?” ‘‘What made you swear before 
my wife?” ‘*Oh, aa dident knaa, sor,” whimpered the 
laddie, *‘ thet yor wife wanted to sweer, or she shud ha’ 


sweered afore aa did !” 
SPELLING. 


Two miners were conversing together one morning dur- 
ing the spelling bee rage. Bob says to Mick, ‘* What an 
a sort of a speller is thoo, Mick?” ‘‘Wey, when aa went 
te skyule, aa nivvor got varry far larn’d, but aa knaa 
m-double-e spells me.” ‘* Whaat?” says Bob; “no, it 
dissent.” ‘* Wey, it dis noo,” says Mick. ‘‘ Aa tell thoo, 
man, thoo’s wrang,” said Bob. ‘* Wabbot, aa’s sure aa’s 
reet; it dis, mun.” ‘‘ Hoots man, had thee tongue; aa 
tell thoo thoo’s wrang; it dissent spell me,” says Bob, 
‘* Wey, aa cannot tell whether it spells thoo or not, but 
aa can insure thoo it spells me !” 


‘*MIND YOR PIPESTOPPLES.” 

A few years ago a keelman opened the door of a carriage 
at a Tyneside. railway station, with the intention of 
entering, but found that the passage was not clear, as a 
tall, thin gentleman, deeply engaged in reading his paper, 
and evidently too much interested to perceive the opening 
of the door, had his legs stretched on to the opposite seat. 
Making his way up the steps, the keelman shouted out, 
‘* Mind thy pipestopples, man!” The gentleman at once 
withdrew the offending extremities, and the keelman took 
his seat. As soon as the train started, the former began, 
“*T am sorry, my friend, that I did not observe your 
entrance, or I certainly should not have caused such an 
offending request to be made tome. But just let me give 
you a bit of advice. Be a little more respectful and 
courteous to your fellows, make your requests with a 
certain amount of civility and regard, and I'll warrant 
you will get on much better in life.” The keelman looked 
at him with somewhat of a curious gaze, as if he hardly 
understood him, but, determined not to be beaten, re- 
plied, ‘* Noo, let me gie thooa bit advice. Always keep 
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thy pipestopples oot 0’ folk’s way, if thoo dissent want 
them smashed !” 








Porth-Country Obituaries, 





On the 12th of December, 1890, Mrs. Dodds, widow of Mr. 
George Dodds, the well-known temperance advocate and 
ex-Mayor of Tynemouth, died at the residence of her 
grandson, Mr. Allison, at Liverpool. The remains of the 
deceased were conveyed to Newcastle, and interred in 
All Saints’ Cemetery. 

Mr. John Burnup, of the firm of Messrs John Burnup 
and Sons, builders, and for many years chairman of St. 
John’s Burial Board, Newcastle, died in Newcastle, on 
the 14th of December, in the 87th year of his age. 

On the same day, Mr. Robert McQueen, senior partner 
in the firm of R. McQueen and Son, cutlers, Grainger 
Street, Newcastle, died at his residence at Gateshead. 

On the 18th of December the Duchess of Northumber- 
land died at Alnwick Castle. (See ante, p. 82.) 

The death was announced, on the 20th of December, of 
Joseph Inskip, an old standard of the city of Durham. 
The deceased was a great favourite of John Gully, the 
celebrated prize-fighter, horse -racer, legislator, and 
colliery proprietor, by whom he was frequently enter- 
tained at Cocken Hall. 

On the 23rd of December, Mr, William Dodd Pratt, a 
large land and property owner, died suddenly at Field 
House, Hylton, in the 69th year of his age. The deceased 
was originally an architect, and in that capacity furnished 
the design of the Lambton Monument at Penshaw. Mr. 
Pratt was a member of several local public bodies. 

On the same day, James C. Hunter, an old showman, 
died at South Bank, Yorkshire, The deceased was a 
Newcastle man, belonging to the Ouseburn, and a brick- 
layer to trade, but at an early age he acquired a taste for 
the drama, and as an actor and showman he travelled 
round the Northern Counties, Northumberland and 
Durham especially being his favourites. 

Mrs. Watson, of Prestone, Weardale, a lady well known 
for her philanthropy, died suddenly on the 24th of 
December. 

Mr. Joseph Michael Smith, of Monkwearmouth, a 
retired draper, local philanthropist, and originator of the 
Volunteer Life Brigade at Roker, died on the 24th of 
December, 80 years of age. 

Dr. Thomson, Archbishop of York, in his 72nd year, 
died in that city on the 25th of December. (See ante, 
page 89.) 

On the 27th of December, Mr. Matthew Stephenson 
Dodds, the oldest printer in business in Newcastle, died 
at his residence in Gateshead, aged 70 years. 

Mr. Thomas Richardson, member of Parliament for 
the Hartlepools, died at his residence, Kirklevington, near 
Yarm, on the 29th of December. The deceased gentle- 
man, who was 69 years of age, was head of the firm of 
Richardson and Sons, marine engineers, Hartlepool. 

On the 30th of December, the remains of the late Mr. 
Jonathan Claude Wylie, a noted linguist, and a frequent 
contributor to theological and philological discussions, 
were interred in the cemetery at Blackhill. 

Mr. George Walton, artist, of Newcastle, who was 
especially distinguished as a portrait painter, died at 
Appleby, Westmoreland, on the 30th of December, his 


age being only 35 years. The deceased, who was born at 
Blenkinsop, near Haltwhistle, in 1855, after studying at 





Mr George Walton. 


the School of Art, Newcastle, the Royal Academy, and 
in Paris, painted many portraits of great excellence both 
in England and in Australia. 

On the Ist of January, 1891, Mrs. Harkness, wife of 
the chief officer of the Tyne Division of the Salvation 
Army, died in Westgate Road, Newcastle. 

At the age of 75 years, Mr. William Knott, for upwards 
of thirty years outdoor manager for the Sunderland Water 
Company, died on the 4th of January, ; 

Mr. J. G. Robinson, one of the principal clerks in 
Backhouse’s Bank at Durham, a prominent archeologist, 
and a captain in the 4th Durham Volunteers, died on the 
5th of January, aged 50 years. 

The death occurred on the 6th of January, at an ad- 
vanced age, of Mr. Thomas Brentnall, J.P., of South- 
field Terrace, Middlesbrough. The deceased was Mayor 
of that borough in 1862-63. 

On the 6th of January, news was received of the death, 
at Hull, of Mr. William Joliffe, the founder of the 
famous steam-tug boat company at Liverpool, to which 
town, in early life, he had removed from Shields, 

Mr. Thomas Tucker, managing partner of the firm of 
Isaac Tucker and Co., brewers and merchants, Gates- 
head, died suddenly on the 6th of January, aged 41. 

On the 8th of January, intelligence was received of the 
death from fever at Usambiro, in Africa, of two mission- 
aries belonging to the party of Bishop Tucker. One of 
the unfortunate gentlemen was Mr. James William 
Dunn, a native of Blaydon. 

Mr, John Thompson, who for thirty years was a builder 
of wooden ships at Sunderland, died on the 8th of 
January. 

On the same day, the death took place of Mr. John 
Binks, for forty years assistant-overseer and poor-rate 
collector for the township of Westoe, in the South Shields 
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Union. Mr. Binks was a native of Alnwick, and was 81 
years of age. 

Mr. H. Bowman Brady, of the firm of Brady and 
Martin, chemists, Newcastle, and one of the sons of Dr. 
3rady, of Gateshead, died at Bournemouth on the 10th of 
January. Mr. Brady, who was an accomplished natur- 
alist, was a member of the Society of Friends, and was 56 
years of age. 

On the same day died, in his 70th year, Mr. Thomas 
Main, a member of the Northumberland County Council. 

On the 10th, also, in the 91st year of his age, Mr. 
Andrew Brown died at Linthaugh Farm, near Ford, 
Northumberland. 








———— —_ 


Record of Ebents, 








florth-Country Occurrences. 





DECEMBER, 1890. 

11.—Mr. G. E. T, Smithson, secretary of the Tyneside 
Geographical Society, addressed a letter to the local 
papers, enclosing a communication from Mr, Albert Grey, 
who drew attention to the fact that the initial steps 
of the Anglo-Siberian enterprise, which had recently been 
crowned with success, grew directly out of the admirable 
lecture delivered by Captain Wiggins under the auspices 
of that society about twelve months previously. 

12.—The Bishop of Durham laid the foundation stone 
of a new wing of the Lady Vernon Schools, Gateshead. 

13.—At the offices of the Miners’ Permanent Relief 
Fund, Newcastle, Mr. Thomas Weatherley, of Pelton 
Fell, was presented with a testimonial, in the form of a 
purse containing a hundred sovereigns, together with a 
handsomely bound volume of Allan’s edition de luxe of 
Joe Wilson’s poems and a copy of Wilson’s “ Pitman’s 
Pay,” in recognition of the services he had rendered to the 
miners of the North of England during a period of fifty 
years. Mr. T. Burt, M.P., presided, and the presentation 
was made by Mr. George Parkinson, of Sherburn, Dur- 
ham. 

—Messrs. Palmer and Co., Jarrow-on-Tyne, launched 
from their yard at Howdon, a second-class twin-screw 
steamer, named the Pique, for the English Government. 

—The first prize awarded by the directors of the North- 
Eastern Railway Company for the best floral display at 
railway stations was awarded to the station-master at 
Heddon-on-the-Wall, and the second to the station- 
master at Newburn. 

—The Dundee and Newcastle steamer Pladda went 
ashore, and subsequently became a wreck, on the Fifeshire 
coast, near Crail, but the passengers and crew were saved. 

14,—At two mass meetings, held in Newcastle, an almost 
unanimous resolution was passed in favour of a strike 
among the servants of the North-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany in the event of certain demands relating to the 
hours of work and the rate of wages not being conceded, 
and a large number of notices of an intended cessation 
of labour on the expiration of a week were subsequently 
handed in tothe company. Before the expiration of the 


notices, however, an amicable settlement of the difficul- 
ties was effected, liberal concessions having been made to 
the men. 
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—In the Tyne Theatre, Newcastle, Miss Amelia B, 
Edwards, LL.D,, PH.D., lectured under the auspices of 


Miss Amelia Edwards LLD 





the Tyneside Sunday Lecture Society on ‘‘ The Literature 
and Religion of the Ancient Egyptians.” 

15.—Mr. Thomas Wilson, the father of the Newcastle 
Council, and for many years chairman of the Town Im- 
provement Committee, tendered his resignation as an 
alderman of the city of Newcastle. Mr. Richard Henry 
Holmes, of the firm of Messrs. Holmes and Spence, 
chartered accountants, and honorary secretary to the 
Newcastle Hospital Sunday Fund, was subsequently 
elected in his stead. 

—The Newcastle City Council declined the proposal of 
the Byker Bridge Company to sell the bridge to the 
Corporation for £112,000. 

—Mr. Sims Reeves, the celebrated tenor vocalist, gave 
a farewell concert in the Victoria Hall, Sunderland. 

—A meeting was held in reference to a freehold farm, 
consisting of a hundred acres, about four miles west of 
Newcastle, which it was proposed to purchase with a 
view to its subdivision into allotments, and applications 
were eventually received for the whole of the lots. 

—The foundation stone was laid of a new “Citadel,” 
to be erected by the Salvation Army on the site of the 
old Lyceum Theatre, in Lambton Street, Sunderland. 

16.—At Newcastle Christmas Cattle Market the total 
number of cattle shown was 2,650, and the prices realised 
ranged from 8s. 3d. to 8s. 6d. per stone. 

17.—Mr. E. A. Hedley was appointed a director of the 
Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company in the room of 
his late brother, Mr. Alderman Hedley. 

—tThree men, named Birbeck, Laverick, and Maddison, 
were fatally suffocated by a sudden escape of gas from 
some old workings at North Biddick Colliery. 

18.—Mr. Charles Percy, solicitor, Alnwick, was elected 
coroner for the northern division of the county of North- 
umberland. 

19.—The third annual exhibition of toys for poor 
children, under the auspices of Uncle Toby, the conductor 
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of the Dicky Bird Society of the Weekly Chronicle, was 
opened by the Mayor of Newcastle in the Bath Lane Hall 
in that city. (See page 85.) 

—The Rev. R. Stewart Wright, who three years ago 
left Newcastle to act as a missionary in Central Africa, 
but who had had to return home invalided, paid a visit to 
Newcastle. 

—It was announced that the will of the late Mr. Daniel 
Adamson, of the Towers, Didsbury, formerly of Shildon, 
in the county of Durham, and one of the originators 
of the Manchester Ship Canal, had been sworn at 
£54,168 10s. 10d. Other local wills of the month were 
those of Mrs. Bolckow, widow of Mr. H. W. F. Bolckow, 
M.P. for Middlesbrough, £29,281, and of Mr. Robert 
Walters, of Eldon Square, Newcastle, valued at £16,376. 
Under the last of these testaments a considerable sun 
was left to local charities, 

21.—Damage to the extent of £4,000 was caused by a 
fire which broke out in Messrs, Lauder and Company’s 
saw mills at West Hartlepool. 

22.—The Rev. C. P. Sherman, who had been appointed 
to the living of St. John Lee, Hexham, was presented 
with several gifts by the parishioners of St. Paul’s, 
Elswick, Newcastle. 

23.—A severe frost, which had lasted several days, 
prevailed at this time, skating being freely enjoyed on 
the ponds in the public parks; and as showing the great 
waste of water, from the fear of frozen pipes, it was stated 
that 15,500,000 gallons per day had been sent from Whittle 
Dene to the Benwell reservoir, whereas the usual quantity 
did not exceed 12,000,000 gallons. 

24.—It was announced that Mr. Charles William F. 
Goss, sub-librarian of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Public 
Libraries, had been appointed principal librarian to the 
Lewisham Public Libraries and Museum, London, S.E, 

—The Christmas pantomime of ‘‘ Dick Whittington and 
his Cat” was produced at the Theatre Royal; and the 
same evening witnessed the first representation of ‘Jack 
and the Beanstalk ” at the Tyne Theatre, Newcastle, 

25.—The frost having given way, rain fell smartly 
during the greater part of Christmas Day. There were 
the customary festivities and entertainments, including a 
breakfast to poor children given by the Mayor (Mr. J. 
Baxter Ellis), in Bath Lane Hall, Newcastle. 

—A married woman at Consett was delivered of 
triplets, all boys. 

-——Dr. and Mrs. Beatty ceiebrated their golden wedding 
at Seaham Harbour. 

26.—The little Border church of Falstone was destroyed 
by fire; the sacramental plate, a fine harmonium, and a 
painted window, presented by Mr. T. Spencer, of Ryton 
Grove, being lost in the conflagration. 

—A massive silver pencil case was presented to Colonel 
Coulson by a number of the girls whom he had helped in 
connection with the Northumberland Association for the 
Protection of Women and Children. 

27.—Mr. J. R. D. Lynn, as umpire, decided that the 
drawing hours of double shift pits in the county of 
Durham should be twenty hours per day. 

—A second-class protected cruiser, the Sybille, built 
for the Government, was launched from the shipbuilding 
yard of Mesrs. Robert Stephenson and Co., at Hebburn, 

—The foundation of a Workmen’s Institute for the 
workmen of Burradon was laid by Mrs. Reah, of 
Gosforth, wife of the managing owner of the Burradon 
and Coxlodge Coal Company. 





29.—A meeting of the governors of the Wellesley 
Training Ship in the river Tyne was held in Newcastle. in 
reference to certain changes in the rules; but, owing to the 
difficulty of coming to a unanimous agreement, the pro- 
ceedings were eventually adjourned. 

30.—Robert Kitching was executed in York Castle for 
the murder of Police-Sergeant Weedy, at Leeming, near 
Bedale, on the 9th of September, the executioner being a 
man named Billington. 


JANUARY, 1891. 

1.—In Newcastle, and throughout the North of 
England generally, the New Year of 1891 was ushered in 
by a strict observance of the customs, secular and sacred, 
traditionally associated with the season. There were the 
usual festive and other social gatherings, while in the 
evening all the places of entertainment were largely 
patronised. In the afternoon, the Mayor of Newcastle 
entertained about 250 aged persons, male and female, to 
a comfortable meal in the schoolroom attached to the 
Church of the Divine Unity, New Bridge Street. One of 
the guests, Catherine O’Hara, of Wall Knoll, was of the 
reputed age of 104 years. 

—The annual gathering and singing competition pro- 
taoted by the Cleveland and Durham Eisteddfod was held 
in the Town Hall, Middlesbrough, under the presidency 
of the Marquis of Londonderry. 

2.—Mr. Thomas Stamp Alder’s annual New Year’s 
breakfast to poor children took place in the Bath Lane 
Hall, Newcastle, the little guests numbering 2,500. 
Through Mr. Alder’s instrumentality, also, about 200 of 
the poorest and most destitute children in the neighbour- 
hood were, on the 4th, entertained to breakfast in All 
Saints’ Church Mission Room, Silver Street, in the same 
city. 

—Jobn Power, a labourer, but formerly stationed as a 
Customs officer at North Shields, was found lying dead 
on the North-Eastern Railway between North Shields 
and Tynemouth. 

3.—The steamer Caroline Robert de Massey, of Stock- 
ton, was sunk off Dungeness after collision with another 
steamer, the Braithwaite Hall. 

—It was announced that the degree of D.D. had been 
conferred by the University of Dublin on the Rev. Thos. 
Randall, Principal of Bede College, Durham. 

5.—The Rev. J. C. Street, formerly minister of the 
Church of the Divine Unity, Newcastle, received and 
accepted a unanimous cail to the pastorate of the Church 
of the Saviour in Birmingham, with which the late Mr. 
George Dawson, M.A., was identified. 

—A large new Board School at Todd’s Nook, affording 
accommodation for 1,200 children, and erected at a cost of 
£11,000, was formally opened by the Mayor of Newcastle. 

—TIn the Central Hall, Hood Street, Newcastle, the Rev. 
Canon Talbot commenced a series of six lectures on *‘ The 
English Reformation in the Sixteenth Century.” The 
Bishop of Newcastle presided. 

6.—A number of men were seriously burned by the 
accidental upsetting of a ladle of molten steel at the 
Eston Steel Works of Messrs. Bolekow, Vaughan, & Co. 

—The Stockton Town Council resolved to confer the 
honorary freedom of the borough on Major Ropner, J.P., 
in recognition of his munificent gift of a park to the 
town. — 

—Mr. G. F. Robinson, a local artist, and his wife, 
celebrated their golden wedding at their residence, 
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Elsdon Road, Gosforth, and were the recipients of 
numerous congratulations. 

7.—There being no cases fur hearing at the Sunderland 
Police Court, the customary pair of white gloves was pre- 
sented te the Mayor, who presided on the Bench. 

—It was stated that the total output of iron in the 
Cleveland district during 1890 had amounted to 2,846,000 
tons, being the largest quantity ever known in one year. 

9.—George Sterling, late assistant-overseer of the town- 
ship of Elswick, pleaded guilty to falsifying the books of 
the township and embezzling large sums of money 
received by him on account of the overseers. The 
Recorder (Mr. W. Digby Seymour, Q.C.) sentenced the 
prisoner to 18 months’ imprisonment. 

—Mr. Thomas Stamp Alder gave the first of a series of 
free indoor winter concerts for the poor, in the People’s 
Palace, Haymarket, Newcastle. 

—Five men were injured by the sudden collapse of a 
portion of the roof of the North Bridge Street Presby- 
terian Church, Sunderland, at which they were working. 

10.—A gold watch and guard and a pair of gold-rimmed 
spectacles were presented, on the occasion of his retire- 
ment, to Mr. John Baines, permanent-way inspector for 
the North-Eastern Railway Co., at Malton. Mr. Baines 
began his career on the Stockton and Darlington Railway, 
under George Stephenson, sixty-four years ago. 

—A conversazione was held in the Barras Bridge 
Assembly Rooms, Newcastle, under the auspices of the 
Tyneside Sunday Lecture Society. Dr. R. Spence 
Watson, who presided, stated that the attendance at the 
lectures had averaged 1,900. 

—Considerable damage was caused by a fire which broke 
out in the shop of Miss H. Pye, milliner, 177, Westgate 
Road, Newcastle. 





General Occurrences. 





DECEMBER, 1890. 

12.—Sir Edgar Boehm, R.A., the famous sculptor, 
died suddenly in his studio, Fulham Road, London. 

15.—A Parliamentary election for the Bassetlaw 
division of Nottinghamshire resulted as follows :—Sir 
Frederick Milner (Conservative), 4,381; Mr. Mellor, Q.C. 
(Liberal), 3,653. 

—Owing to the prospect of a rising of Indians in the 
United States, the authorities arrested a noted chief, 
Sitting Bull, and his son. Their followers attempted a 
rescue, and the two chiefs were killed. 

16.—Serious disturbances occurred at Ballinakill, 
Ireland, in connection with an election for North Kil- 
kenny. Among those assaulted were Mr. Michael 
Davitt and several members of the Irish party. Mr. 
Parnell was nearly blinded by having two bags of lime 
thrown in his face. ’ 

—The trial of Michael Eyraud and Gabrielle Bompard 
for the murder of a man named Gouffé was commenced at 
Paris. After a very sensational and prolonged inguiry, 
beth the prisoners were found guilty. Bompard was 
sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment, while Eyraud 
was sentenced to death. 

19.—Charles Lyddon, a medical student, was committed 
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for trial by the coroner of Faversham on a charge of 
having feloniously administered a poisonous dose of 
morphia to his brother, Dr. Lyddon. 

21.—The Scotch railway servants decided to come out 
on strike, owing to the refusal of the directors to grant a 
ten hours’ day. The traffic was almost paralysed for a 
time by the action of the men. 

22.—M. Niels Gade, the eminent Danish composer, 
died suddenly, aged 73. 

—The North Kilkenny election took place. The result. 
was the defeat of the Parnellite candidate, Mr. Vincent 
Scully, by a majority of 1,162 votes, Sir J. Pcpe 
Hennessy, the Gladstonian candidate, being returned 
with 2,527 votes, 

23.—Mary Eleanor Wheeler, alias Mrs, Pearcey, was 
executed at Newgate Prison for the murder of Phebe 
Hogg, the wife of Frank Hogg, and their infant daughter, 
Phoebe Hanslope Hogg, on 24th October last, in Kentish 
Town, London. 

27.—Mr. Walter Grimshaw, a well-known chess player, 
committed suicide. 

28.—A terrible fight ensued between American troops 
and Red Indians at Porcupine Creek, Nebraska, U.S., 
owing to the attempted disarmament of the latter. The 
Indians were mown down by artillery, and during their 
flight many women and children were killed. 

29.—M. Octave Feuillet, the well-known French author, 
died, aged 78. 

30.—Thomas Macdonald was executed at Liverpool for 
the murder of Miss Holt at Belmont, near Bolton. 

JANUARY, 1891. 

1.—Nine children lost their lives and many others were 
seriously burnt at an entertainment at Leeds. While 
they were being dressed in cotton wool to represent the 
winter season, a Chinese lantern caught fire and ignited 
the costumes of the children. 

2—A great fire occurred at New York, the Fifth 
Avenue and Hermann Theatres being destroyed. 

3.—About two hundred men employed in the Savings 
Bank department of the General Post Office were dis- 
charged for having declined to work two hours extra the 
day previous. They afterwards apologised, and were 
re-instated. 

5.—Serious disturbances took place at Motherwell in 
connection with the Scotch railway strike. The affair 
arose through men being evicted from houses belonging 
to the Caledonian company. The soldiers were called’ 
out, and the Riot Act was read. Blank cartridges were 
fired upon the crowd, which then quickly dispersed. 

—Intelligence was received of the suppression of a 
native insurrection in the Caroline Islands with terrible 
slaughter. 

10.—Riotous proceedings occurred at Carlisle in con- 
nection with the strike on the North British Railway. 

11.—Two steamers—the Britannia, trading between 
Leith and Newcastle, and the Bear, belonging to Glasgow 
—accidentally collided in the Firth of Forth. Both 
vessels were sunk, thirteen persons being drowned. 

—It was announced that the Right Rev. William 
Connor Magee, Bishop of Peterborough, had been ap- 
pointed Archbishop of York. 
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